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THE PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION 
AND THE "RUSSIAN QUESTION": 
YESTERDAY, TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


ORGANIZZAZIONE COMUNISTA INTERNAZIONALISTA 


INTRODUCTION 


The articles on the USSR collected here include only some of the many 
which have been published in our organisation's journal "Che Fare". 
Nevertheless, we feel that they offer a sufficiently significant insight into 
our general approach towards the sum total of the "specific" questions relating 
to the course of "soviet" society and its economy. 

Innumerable bourgeois "experts", as well as various representatives of different 
"Marxist" political tendencies, have found themselves lost in face of the events 
which have taken, and are still taking place in what was the Soviet Union. 
In their different ways, none of them have been capable of finding an 
authentically Marxist interpretation of the problems associated with these events. 

However, the international communist left (or -if you prefer- the Marxist 
current in the true sense of the word - without any need for other adjectives) 
of which we consider ourselves part, was neither surprised nor lost because 
of the present upsettings. In our view the present was already written in the 
past: in the social and political nature of Stalin's "socialist construction in a 
single country", subsequently and faithfully continued in its substance by all 
of his successors, up to and including Gorbachev - and which will inevitably 
be continued by Eltsin and whoever comes after him (notwithstanding so-called 
interruptions and "about-turns" which, in fact, are nothing more than part and 
parcel of the in-built dynamic of the policy itself, not something outside or 
against it). 

The October Revolution not only broke the Czar's power over Russia (as 
well as the power of a short-lived and inconsequential bourgeois democracy), 
it also represented a challenge to the entire system of international capitalism. 
The “Russian” revolution projected itself towards socialism in the only way 
possible: by opening the way towards an international revolution based on the 
coming to power of a proletarian dictatorship in Joco. Lenin and Trotsky (and 
even Stalin before 1924), would never have dreamed of speaking about a 
transition to socialism (especially "immediate") in Russia alone. What was 
necessary there was to keep the reins of power in the hands of the party of 
the proletariat, making no ‘democratic" concessions to the _ political 
representatives of other classes and concentrating on the international welding 
of this first revolution of the international proletariat to those which were 
to come in the West. In terms of economics, state control should not have 
gone beyond the revolutionary development of structurally superior forms of 


social organisation which, in the given circumstances, meant reclaiming the 
marshes of existing pre-capitalist feudal production relationships (particularly 
in the country) and raising the level of small-scale production units to that 
required by large-scale modern capitalist production (with the concrete aim 
of establishing a "State capitalism" which would remain firmly in the hands 
of the proletariat). These were the only economic "bases of socialism" which 
could and should have been developed. It was clear to the Bolsheviks that 
such a plan would have led to a "transition to socialism" not only in "Russia" 
(because, in isolation, the development of capitalist relationships would only 
have led to the contradiction between political power and its economic base 
being resolved by harmonising the latter with a corresponding bourgeois power), 
but by means of the eruption of proletarian revolutions in the advanced capitalist 
West. It is this which would have led to the initiation of truly socialist 
production relationships at an international level, upsetting the "natural" 
evolution which, also in Russia, was leading towards the imposition of 
capitalism. 

The absence of a revolution in the West (which the increasingly opportunistic 
policy of the Comintern both reflected and encouraged) destroyed the plans 
of Lenin, the Bolshevik Communist Party and all of the international Marxist 
left. 

Russia found itself inevitably isolated from the only ground which would 
have allowed it to keep its socialism alive. Stalinism was a _ counter- 
revolutionary response to this isolation. It expressed itself politically by 
liquidating the Bolsheviks' Marxist programme, by dispersing or physically 
eliminating its more influential representatives, by transforming the Party into 
an organ of State power at the service of the capitalistic interests of the time, 
and by making the Comintern nothing more than an instrument in the hands 
of the interests of the Russian State, the "socialist fatherland" (before it was 
formally dissolved in 1943). 

At the socio-economic level, the only thing possible was the development 
of a formation "free" of any socialist encumbrance and, for this very reason, 
bound with chains of steel to the imperatives of the development of the 
“capitalist bases of socialism" ... without socialism; that is, to the building 
of a structure which was totally capitalist from its foundations to the roof. 
A series of factors disguised this fact for decades, and contributed towards 
spreading the illusion that, "in any case", the USSR was following a path which 
was ‘not really capitalist", or "post-capitalist", or which was simply a 
"deformation" or "degeneration" of a still-solid and resistant "socialist" core. 
Given the resignation and physical elimination of its fragile bourgeoisie, given 
the material persistence of a still living "memory" of October in the minds 
of its proletariat and, above all, given the objective conditions in the USSR 
which imposed the passage to modern capitalism (in the ambit of international 
imperialist capitalist relationships), it is obvious that this capitalist construction 
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could not follow the "traditional" routes experienced in the West in a previous 
epoch and during the course of decades and centuries of development. Such 
a task could only be accomplished by means of the mobilisation of "all of 
the people" (called upon to substitute the non-existent bourgeoisie) and proud 
anti-bourgeois and "socialist" declarations. We are even prepared to admit that 
Stalin and his followers may have sincerely believed in such declarations in 
the fight that they had to wage against the imperialist West in order to 
accomplish the task - in this sense revolutionary - that was assigned to them, 
because this recognition does not change the fundamental question by an iota. 

In the 1930's, it was still possible to speak about a political revolution 
which, once having eliminated Stalinism, could have re-established the Marxist 
coordinates of the programme, activities and organisation of the Bolshevik Party 
and the International by taking advantage of the useful levers of a centralised 
State power, a nationalised economy and the "Plan". In the hands of a 
revolutionary class force, these tools would have certainly acted as levers 
for socialism - not because they were socialist "per se", but because they would 
have been managed by a communist power, on condition,of course, that there 
was a corresponding rekindling of the revolutionary fire which had died down 
during the twenties and was definitively extinguished by the closing of the 
German chapter in 1933. It was a perspective for an internationalist communist 
battle, not an "economic" recipe book; whoever knows how to read the Trotsky 
of the 1930's (regardless of certain propagandistic exaggerations - in the best 
sense of the term) will not find anything different. 

But once this hypothesis had been destroyed in the field, it was necessary 
to recognise that State monopoly and the Plan (which "per se" can never be 
considered as synonyms for socialism or post-capitalism, at least not by anybody 
who has ever read just a few lines of Anti-Duhring) no longer represented 
even a residue of the "conquests of October" worth defending, but simply 
covered up the development of capitalist production relationships which had 
absolutely no more links with the Revolution. | 

The production and distribution of goods (in return for cash) and, in the 
first place, the production and re-production of wage-regulated goods/labour 
relationships. Nobody can deny that this was, and is, the reality ("planned" 
or not) of the USSR. With the aid of a conjuror's wand, it may be possible 
to try to "demonstrate" that, despite these "small" particulars, the laws of 
capitalism were not operative. According to such a view, production was not 
profit oriented, but designed to respond to the "non-capitalist" objectives 
established by the "Plan" (production for social needs ... or what else?). 
However, it has to be accepted that not only were social needs the last to be 
considered (while the concentration of capital was directed towards other 
sectors - the same as those which attract capital... "also under capitalism"), 
but also that the ever more transparent veil of "the Plan" and "State monopoly” 
covered an increasingly ferocious competition between sectors, between 


companies and between Republics - a blister which has today finally burst in 
all its virulence! But what else does this mean, if not the presence of 
independent capitalist groups fighting each other on the market without any 
vestige of workers’ "control" or "participation"? And that is not all. In the 
agrarian sector, which is the key to all future developments, we can see (and 
here we would suggest a re-reading of what Trotsky had to say about 
"collectivisation" in the country) that neither State ownership nor the Plan have 
ever been able to hide the reality of trade negotiations between peasants, 
industry and the State which were such as to impose increasing material 
rewards in favour of the first (paid for by the proletariat in terms of the penury 
of goods and high prices). And all of this without taking into account the 
role and the weight of the private ownership and free market of the parcels 
of land which provided one-third of all of the USSR's food supplies - so much 
for "collectivisation" and the "Plan"! 

Under Stalin, and thanks to industry and the "collective" financing "of all 
the people", "soviet" capitalism managed to put an enormous work-force 
(acquired at low monopolistic prices) at the service of anonymous capital, 
throwing it into the furnace of extensive production. The country was being 
capitalistically modernised at the same time as the proletariat was being deprived 
of the last traces of any "shared power". The concentration and centralisation 
of capital was pushed to a maximum, to the point where it was possible to 
achieve company autonomy (which, in an absolute sense, had never been 
minimally lacking), and individual capitalist structures could begin fully 
competing with each other - finally burying the "Plans" which had never really 
been capable of opposing the laws of capitalist anarchy and _ its 
"unprogrammability". Private production led to the affirmation of private 
property (Marx did say it!). At this point, the concept of the "collective" had 
nothing more to offer insofar as it had fully accomplished its task of representing 
the "unitary" interests of capital. "Re-privatisation" started not at pre-1917 levels, 
but at those existing after the creation of the economic bases which allowed 
the spread of individual "independent" units (which means more, not less, 
concentration/centralisation). 

"Collective" agriculture hasn't even got so far. After having been paid the 
highest thinkable rewards by State-run industry (or rather, by the wage-labour 
monopolised by the State), its current "liberation" from the "collective noose" 
involves the recovery of agrarian capitalism at the meanest level of the private 
management of individual private small-holdings, and an obstacle race for future 
kulaks anxious to get their hands on the "collective" technological means of 
the kolkhoz and sovkhoz, expelling or subjecting the mass of small non- 
accumulatory peasants and their "property". This is the demonstration (and will 
become the future memory) of "how State industrialism (Stalinist - Ed.) protects 
the middle classes and peasants at the expense of the proletariat, for whom it 
represents a more unfavourable system than any found under classical private 
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capitalist regimes" (A.Bordiga, Struttura economica e sociale della Russia 
d'oggi, p. 541). 

The perestroika of Gorbachev, following that sketched out by Khrushchev 
and his Libermanns and continued (albeit with an infinite number of hesitations) 
by Brezhnev himself, has arrived at a point in which the cycle of expansive 
accumulation has come to an end. It is now time to move on to the "intensive" 
phase. At first, this will be approached by means of a democratic "glasnost’, 
the expression of the emergence of well-defined antagonist classes now being 
imposed as a necessity by the well-placed current holders of real power or 
aspirants to it. However, the realisation of this step requires the total elimination 
of the by now totally empty ‘shell of "the property of all the people" and the 
recognition of the individual capital holdings incubated by Stalinism. This 
means first fragmenting the working class and then throwing these fragments 
onto a "free market" which will further depress its economic (and political) 
price. All of this in order to be able to enter into the furnace of "democratic" 
international competition on a unitary (combined and unequal) world market. 

The Philistines hide behind the difficulties and incongruities of this transition 
in order to "demonstrate" that pre-existing "socialist" elements still resist - not 
seeing, or pretending not to see: 1) that it was precisely the "collectivism" of 
the past which brought about the present situation; and 2) that the collectively 
concentrated power of the capital it created, is destined to pass into the hands 
of a horde of local and international "private" owners who, in exchange for a 
handful of small change, are rushing to divide the spoils. It is to sinister figures 
such as these that, at the end of the race, the ex-"property of all the people” 
will spontaneously delegate its powers. The “collective” form of socialised 
capital will have to give way to this "private" form. The Philistines oppose 
again: "But this does not mean the disappearance of the "public sector"". Of 
course not. The public sector will not disappear; just as it has not disappeared 
in classical capitalist countries (where it towers as the collective agent of the 
inevitably infinite number of limited private capital holdings and represents 
the interests of the whole above those of "individual" incoherent appetites). 

The transition from "State" to "private" capitalism will certainly not be 
painless - despite the fact that the second is the direct and consequential 
descendent of the first. Apart from the fact that the "State" form has definitively 
come to an end and can no longer be re-established (although there may still 
be momentary returns of facade), "privatisation" is an expression of the fully 
achieved "socialisation" of the purely capitalist relationships in the socio- 
economic fabric of the ex-Soviet Union and the immission of these relationships 
onto the terrain of the "socialised" world. This marks the beginning of a voyage 
of no return (unless it is interrupted by a new proletarian revolutionary wave 
- in the USSR and in the rest of the world), and in this sense it is a winning 
move. Winning, we say, not easy, not painless (for the proletariat), that's for 
sure - but not even for the "soviets" recently invited to the banquet of 


international capitalism, where the cannibalistic gnashing of the teeth of the 
hosts is already draining the blood from the faces of the newcomers. 

Precisely because they are aware of their position as an exploited class, 
the members of the soviet proletariat cannot be sensitised by the sirens of 
certain "Trotskyists" or neo-Stalinists (with the good company of the various 
Pamjats) which call upon them to act in "defence of past conquests". What 
conquests? All that is left in the hands of the proletariat are small piles of 
dust. They understand that they have been expropriated (and not just since 
today) of any economic and political power they once had. But they look with 
apprehension at the new "ultra-perestroikists" responsible for their effective 
annihilation. Consequently, they are more inclined to fight against the effects 
of capitalism, particularly as the passing of time makes these more evident. 
The "programmes" (if it is still possible to talk in such terms!) with which 
they express their protest are as different and incoherent as they could possibly 
be: market plus Welfare State, some form of self-management; in sum, 
protective capitalism. But is this any more backward than the "advanced" 
programmes of various Western "Marxist" political forces? No! Behind these 
apparently incorporeal phantoms lies the material struggle and the material 
demand to be recognised as a separate class, antagonistic towards existing 
society, and to act as such; and this is precisely the opposite of that which, 
notwithstanding all their high-sounding declarations, certain "Marxists" over here 
have to say. All they are interested in is returning the soviet proletariat to 
the yoke of the status quo ante, whereas the real task is to break this 
encumbrance and go against and beyond it. 

Contrary to the hopes of interested sectors of power, the soviet proletariat 
did not oppose Gorbachev with a programme of conservation and restoration. 
They had nothing in common with the well-fed Oblomovs greedily looking 
over their shoulders, and the sirens of their "socialist" discourses about the 
need to "defend socialism" awakened no response in the workers. But nor did 
they sign any blank cheques in the name of the neo-"democrats" of the 
perestroika, preferring to present their list of grievances. You want to create 
a free and open market in the name of freedom and affluence? Alright; but 
we who have had to supply our labour at an artificially low market price, 
demand our slice of the political and economic cake; the fulfillment of our 
"rights" and needs. These demands are incompatible with the undeclared 
programme of perestroika, which is simply a one-way expression of bourgeois 
appetites and a highly bourgeois need for order in order to enable them to 
control the proletariat. 

It can be said that the main factor leading to the fall of Gorbachev was 
precisely the opposition of the workers to being further ... traded at low cost 
in order to provide immediate benefits for both the petty and grand bourgeoisie 
(not only local!), and their refusal to be disciplined and squeezed in the name 
of a hypothetical future "well-being for everybody" which, in the meantime, 
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guaranteed them only "sweat and tears". At this point, Eltsin was able to take 
over the inheritance of perestroika, promising its more rapid and profitable 
(‘for everybody" ...) realisation. The solution would come from the total 
dismantling of the old politico-bureaucratic structure of the "communist" power 
accused of being responsible for the delays and distortions of the past. The 
soviet proletariat rightly refused to support the (truly conservative) forces 
assaulted by Eltsin, particularly because these forces demonstrated that they 
were more afraid of acknowledging the proletariat than of Eltsin's threats (after 
all, there is always the hope that they will be able to find a new position 
within the structure of the "new order"). At the same time, however, they haven't 
- and even more rightly - sided with Eltsin, simply repeating their class claims: 
jobs, wages, trade union and political rights, and, this time, the first embryos 
of their own independent class organisation in order to provide effective 
support for these claims. This is an essential step forward (although we make 
no attempt to hide its weaknesses, contradictions and even precariousness in 
the absence of an accelerated international recovery of the class movement). 
But if, as Marx teaches, the proletarian class learns to recognise itself as such 
by fighting (and destroying) the walls erected against it by their class enemies, 
there is no doubt that they will have ample opportunity to do so. 

You do not have to be a prophet to foresee that, in order to ensure its 
future, this capitalist perestroika (under Eltsin or whoever comes after him) 
will need to turn the economy and society as a whole upside-down, causing 
an infinite number of disorders (the current national disgregation - which 
promises to be anything but peaceful - is only the first example); it will need 
to demonstrate itself more "savage" than ever in passing the levers of command 
to the domestic bourgeois classes which, while being less experienced than 
their “classical” Western counterparts, are even more voracious; it will need 
to rent or undersell entire sections of the country to imperialist capital. And 
to do all this, it will need to exert a totalitarian and dictatorial "discipline" 
such as has never been seen before. 

The only target of this new and inexorable centralism will be, just as it is 
now, the proletariat. And it is up to the proletariat to meet this challenge! 
How? Not by fighting this new dictatorship in the name of democracy, nor 
by fighting “savage privatisation" in the name of a "regulated market" or a 
lost "welfare state". These may represent the surviving illusions of the present 
phase of the struggle, but there will be no space for them providing the struggle 
is maintained and strengthened. This very dictatorship is the bourgeois 
democracy; and a different "democracy" (that of the workers) can only make 
itself felt by dictatorially crushing it in its turn. The market is savage by 
its very nature and, in the current epoch of imperialist capitalist putrefaction, 
it will necessarily become even more savage; workers’ "control" over society 
and the economy will be impossible unless society and the economy are 
reorganised in the direction of socialism by truly socialising the means of 
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production. What's more, can it ever be effective to respond to the theft of 
"our economy" on the part of Western imperialism by claiming its national 
independence as a capitalist economy, when it is precisely this fact that requires 
its “integration with the international market"? Wouldn't it be more appropriate 
to fight against the complex of dominating capitalistic relationships, internal 
and external, insofar as they make up an indivisible whole? 

Having said this, we repeat that we do not imagine that there will be any 
kind of linear or (and above all) spontaneous progress. The possibility of making 
the necessary steps forward (in order not to go backwards towards the 
disgregation or the deviation of class strength by responding to the apparently 
"previously unheard of" proposals which go from Greater Russia nationalism 
to a rebound ultra-bourgeois and ultra-chauvinist "anti-imperialism") will depend 
on the extent to which the soviet working class can put together their existing 
experiences in order to burn off any residual "liberal" illusions that the failure 
of Stalinist "socialism" may have left, and to return to their original 
revolutionary postulates by drawing up a Marxist balance of the meaning of 
Stalinism and post-Stalinism as anti-proletarian forces of the soviet and 
international bourgeoisie. It depends on whether or not the proletariat of the 
imperialist metropoli, as well as the proletariat and exploited classes of the 
countries controlled or dominated by imperialism prove themselves similarly 
capable, because they are the only ones who can bring about the international 
recomposition of the proletariat and everything that this means: a multiplication 
of theoretical, political, organisational and military class forces. And finally, 
it depends on the role that the revolutionary vanguard proves itself capable 
of adopting. A lot is to be expected from them. Firstly, the formulation of a 
programme which is effectively capable of unifying the international proletarian 
struggle (as it 1s necessary given the already existing internationalisation of 
capital and, consequently, of class antagonism), rejecting the idea of "separate" 
solutions for "individual" sectors of the proletarian front (a sure means of 
division and defeat!) which is part of the tradition of the neo-Stalinists (and 
even "Trotskyists") who remain intent on advising the soviet proletariat how 
to “defend socialism" at home, in a single country! Secondly, they must work 
to consolidate the first ties between Marxist vanguards and the first nuclei 
developing in the ex-USSR, unifying them on a terrain which will lead to 
the reconstitution of the World Communist Party. 

The absence of even one of these conditions can only lead to the putrefaction 
of the situation (of all of the situations at an international level) and the 
reblossoming of all of the plagues of the past, opening the way to a new and 
catastrophic war which would drag behind it and strike at the world proletariat 
as a whole. And with it, the whole of humanity. 

Whoever is incapable of facing up to what is at stake and of confronting 
the situation on the basis of the internationalist revolutionary Marxism of always 
does nothing other than make the calvary of the uphill class struggle more 
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painful. And there are not just a few people guilty of this crime, including 
many people among those who claim to be members of the "revolutionary 
vanguard" itself. 


All of this to say that we know is that Communism has existed, exists and 
will continue to exist. 


February 1992 


THE PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION AND 
THE "RUSSIAN QUESTION": 
YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Engels’ final comments in From Utopian to Scientific Socialism are well 
known: the social form of capitalist production develops from pre-existing feudal 
structures as a necessary part of the evolutionary process; equally irresistible 
is the fact that socialism derives from capitalism and cannot be conceived 
without this prius which both permits this outcome and makes it historically 
inevitable. 

Further: from its beginning until its end (brought about by the revolutionary 
hands of the proletariat), capitalism has to pass through different stages of 
development; it does not "leave itself", nor does it change its nature during 
any of these stages (as certain disconnected neo- or post-capitalist theories would 
have us believe) but it proceeds dialectically towards its own negation (the 
proletarian revolution, socialism). There is, then, a young and, by definition, 
revolutionary capitalism which is followed by an established, conservative 
capitalism. This eventually develops into an "extreme" imperialist phase which 
is senile, decadent, reactionary and - as Lenin wrote - characterised by 
"parasitism", "putrefaction" and the exhaustion of those initial virtues which 
propelled it towards social development, but which has by now become nothing 
but a hindrance to them (and this, it must be remembered, does not mean 
any reduction in production capacity or volumes). 


"Marx did not suggest that there would be a rise followed by a 
decline of capitalism, but rather that there would be a simultaneous 
and dialectic exaltation of the mass of the capitalist-controlled 
productive forces with their unlimited accumulation and concentration 
and, at the same time, an antagonistic reaction of the mass of 
dominated forces represented by the proletarian class. Economic and 
productive potential would continue to raise until the equilibrium is 
destroyed and an explosive revolutionary phase leads to an extremely 
brief and precipitous period during which there is a break with the 
old forms of production and a reorganisation of productive forces 
leading to even greater productivity" (Bordiga in Theory and Action 
in Marxist Doctrine - 1951). 
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During the "extreme" imperialist phase, there is an accelleration in process 
of change from "liberal" mechanisms of capitalism to mechanisms which are 
increasingly concentrated, centralised and (in substance) "totalitarian" until we 
arrive at a "State capitalism" which has a certain amount of social and 
economic regulation and planning (which is not to say that the contradictions 
of the system have been overcome - the "anarchy" of its progress - but that 
they have reached their peak and, consequently, that they are arriving at the 
moment when they will be definitively excised by the blade of the proletarian 
revolution). 

To this, a further social and political schema needs to be added: during 
the first phase of capitalism, the proletariat is an independent ally of the 
bourgeoisie against the feudal reaction; in the successive phase, it becomes a 
force which is completely "freed" of such an association; and by the third 
act, it fully affirms its own historical role as protagonist. 


World capitalism and the apparent "Russian anomaly" 


Every scientific formula defines a general course and fundamental laws which 
(because they are fundamental) are absolute and immutable. The "particular 
characteristics of any individual process" must fall within the terms of the 
formula, even (and particularly) when they appear on the surface to contradict 
it; otherwise, the scientific law can no longer be considered such. 

For us, the question of the USSR provides evident proof of this and a 
powerful reconfirmation of Marxism. It is worth discussing this in some detail 
in order to show how, behind the thousands and thousands of "new" 
interpretations of the "Soviet anomaly", there lies a pure and simple attempt 
to put Marxism as a whole in doubt. 

Indeed, it might be objected that the Russian revolution of 1917 turned 
Engels’ schema "upside down": contrary to "expectations" or what would have 
been "preferable", the revolution took place in the most backward and not the 
most advanced link in the capitalist chain. But such a "confutation" is nothing 
more than a further reconfirmation of the general formula, as we shall now 
explain. Providing the dialectic method (and not that of formal logic) is 
followed, the "contradiction" can be seen to fall within the terms of the general 
law and so resolves itself. 

The capitalist system of 1917 was not a series of disconnected single 
capitalisms but an international system structured on the basis of "good" 
imperialist principles; the "individual" Russian question needs to be seen within 
this picture. Here, to quote Trotsky (who was, in his turn, parsing Lenin as 
best he could), we have the coexistence of the last word from London and 
the Indies; Russian capitalist development simultaneously incorporated an 
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extreme socio-economic and political backwardness and an extreme dynamism, 
both of which were consonant with the laws of development of an imperialism 
whose strings were drawn by the great Western powers. This divarication is 
not the fruit of a "Russian anomaly" but of imperialism capitalism itself, in 
its role as a system of international domination (and we are not referring only, 
or even mainly, to politic-military domination). 

This system cannot be seen as being made up of "equal" (in terms of power) 
individual capitalism, spontaneously aligning themselves to the logical order 
of the sequence described by Engels; on the contrary, it needs to be seen 
(according to the Marxist law of combined and unequal development) as a 
crucible containing every kind and shape of disequilibrium. There is maximum 
concentration and centralisation at one end of the chain and maximum relative 
backwardness at the other (inhibiting the progression of the "normal" stages 
of development): on the one hand, the army of domination is outside; on the 
other, the weight of the same army is felt from within. 

This is nothing other than the large-scale continuation of the original capitalist 
reality: Marxism has always denied that, during the pre-imperialist phase and 
in the ambit of a "single" national capitalism, there could or should be the 
simultaneous ascent of all of the "individual" capitals (which should rather 
be seen as parts of an unified mechanism). On the contrary, right from the 
start, capitalist growth means the expropriation of the great majority of 
"individual" capitals. Imperialism merely pushes this process to its paroxysmal 
conclusion by moving outside restricted local and national borders. Consequently, 
it is clear that Russia could not develop an isolated “Russian capitalism" which 
was capable of proceeding "naturally" along the path followed by the imperialist 
metropoli, but only an "unbalanced" capitalism (in all possible senses) towards 
which the Western monopoly stretched out its rapacious hands. 

The "political anomaly" is supposed to lie in the fact that the proletarian 
revolution broke out here, in the backward periphery. But, once again, this is 
only an apparent anomaly. The Russian proletariat (which was growing both 
socially and politically at a headlong rate) had to respond to the ills from 
which it suffered as a result of too great and too little capitalist development. 
In this way, it threatened not only the autonomous bourgeoisie but also the 
international capitalist system as a whole. It is for this reason, and not because 
of idealistic petition, that the Russian revolution should be considered as marking 
an international revolution: it physically shook the foundation of the whole 
capitalist structure - made up of both "affluence" and "backwardness", opposed 
and unequal aspects of the same problem. 

This is not a new subject; it is one which, as an organisation, we have 
already discussed at length. 

From an abstract and exclusively socio-economic point of view (that is, 
according to the criteria of formal logic), the Russian revolution might appear 
to be premature - just as it may appear from an abstract political point of 
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view. In October 1917, power was taken in a place where the socio-economic 
fabric of society was far from being the "state capitalism" described by Engels 
and where the proletariat was numerically inferior to the mare magnum made 
up of the peasants and the petit-bourgeoisie. Social-democrats, like the "strong 
reformists' of today, have consistently speculated on this fact, conforting 
themselves with "proofs" derived from "reality". But what does this mean? The 
few, but concentrated and politically well-organised members of the Russian 
proletariat attacked the position of their "own", "backward" bourgeoisie because 
it was part of super-developed world capitalist system; by doing so, it 
challenged the system -and called for a united effort from all of the 
international proletariat, in relation to whom the Bolshevik Party had 
established itself as the antagonist in terms of concentration and centralisation. 

The main difficulties in ensuring a decisive revolutionary victory were not 
to be found in backward Russia but in the heart of western capitalism, which 
was capable of numbing and corrupting the muscles and consciences of its 
proletariat thanks to the resources accumulated through imperialist plunder. There 
is only one case in which it is possible to speak in Marxist terms of the 
"immaturity" of the October revolution: and that is the fact that it was 
considered a “uniquely Russian" revolution and that it was considered possible 
to construct a "purely" Russian, autochthonous and independent "socialism", 
exclusively "standing on its own legs" according to Stalin's subsequently 
triumphant line - and to what a certain kind of "ex" stalinists and maoists 
imagine. However, this was not the point - as Lenin himself will help us to 
explain. 


The "Russian" revolution and 
the international dictatorship of the proletariat 


In 1881, Marx and Engels replied to Zasulic (who was uncertain as to 
whether there would be the ineluctable "natural" passage of capitalism in Russia 
under the aegis of the bourgeoisie or whether it would be possible to "skip" 
this phase by means of an "original" jump towards ... post-capitalism through 
“agricultural communes"): the "natural communism" of such agricutural 
communes was seen as placing them beyond capitalism and it was felt that 
they may be able to avoid the horrors and sufferings of capitalism providing 
the West was capable of developing this type of "“communitarianism" on an 
international socialist basis. Of course, this did not mean that it was considered 
possible to pass "directly" from communes to socialism but that within an 
international setting and starting from the "last word" in capitalism, it was 
possible to avoid (in one particular place) the path described by Engels in 
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terms of the capitalist system as a whole. By the time of October revolution, 
the old "communes" could be considered dead and burried as a result of the 
blows inflicted by modern international capitalism. However, the old imperative 
still remained: the creation of socialism in Russia depended on that country 
being included in the ambit of an international proletarian revolution capable 
of adapting the "last word" in capitalist development to its own ends. Without 
this, there would be neither the "construction of socialism" nor the "normal" 
development of capitalism. 

In the preface to the second Russian edition of the Manifesto, in 1882, 
Engels was able to pronounce: 


"If the Russian revolution becomes the signal for a proletarian 
revolution in the West, in such a way that the two revolutions become 
complementary, the existing common ownership of the land in Russia 
could be a starting point towards communist development in Russia." 


Updating this "formula" to 1917, it should be read as: if the Russian 
revolution becomes the signal etc., etc., then the backward relationship involved 
in capitalist production (which are, in any case, an enormous step forward 
in comparison with the old "communitarianism"), once placed under the control 
of proletarian political power, could serve as a Starting point etc., etc. Russia 
and the West, a tie which has never been loosened by "particular", "original" 
or "new" models of development - in 1882, 1917 or (we would add) 1989 
and beyond. 

The October revolution was a signal from the Russian proletariat to their 
comrades in the West. "Exportation" of the revolution? No. Only the recognition 
of its association with the international environment in both reflected and 
influenced. Luxemburg was right when she said: the Russian proletariat has 
the merit of declaring and beginning a battle which will be resolved here 
in the West, particularly in Germany. But economic, social and political 
conditions, even though they do not have a direct and mechanical relationship 
between them (to the extent that the "phenomenology" of each of them can 
often - or even usually - appear to be independent of the others) remain strictly 
parts of a whole; consequently, they either advance and affirm themselves 
together or retreat and fall. Unfortunately, in Russia and elsewhere, it is the 
second hypothesis which has proved (temporarily) to be the case. 

The "political spirit" of the revolution has been incapable of extending itself 
beyond the borders of the country in the appropriate manner; while the profound 
"socio-economic spirit" of the country has been even less capable of projecting 
itself beyond a certain limit. Given all this, one positive and fundamental result 
has been achieved: while it is true that the struggle for socialism kindled at 
the Russian hearth has been isolated and forced to turn back in upon itself, 
it also marked an advanced point of no return for the revolution to come. 
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Ideologically and politically by establishing its essential future cornerstones; 
materially, by redeeming the old semi-barbaric Russian regions through the 
establishment of a modern capitalism (and, what is more important, by the 
formation - within it and by means of it - of a modern proletariat). The next 
"assault of the heavens" will be incomparably freer of the "prematureness"” and 
"immaturity" of the past and will see a much more materially unified and 
spiritually unifiable proletariat as a world class antagonist. This is no small 
difference - however small it might seem to the fanatics of immediate success, 
of everything now and at once ... or nothing. 

In Russia, then, the proletariat was called upon to undertake politically the 
bourgeois revolution (which the indigenous bourgeoisie, enslaved by imperialism, 
were unable to do for themselves) in order to develop it into an international 
proletarian revolution - the only possible means by which a socialist solution 
to the "national" Russian socio-economic problem could be expected to come 
about. As Bordiga masterfully summarised it: 


"The years preceding the 1905 Russo-Japanese war, saw the West 
in the midst of a reformist and pacifist period and, despite the 
numerical strength of the socialist parties, an armed revolution in 
Europe could not be expected. It was to be expected that the two 
Russian revolutions would need to be separated by decades during 
which it would be possible to speak of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
or government by the Communist Party. But, because of its particularly 
delayed situation, the Russian bourgeoisie could not sustain the weight 
of a revolution; it was necessary to substitute it in the insurrectional 
struggle. Afterward, it was impossible to have either bourgeois or 
proletarian power; nor was it possible to theorize permanent class 
collaboration without killing the .possibillity of a "second revolution". 
The Communist Party, the radical wing of the Socialist international, 
could not be expected to govern or collaborate with the bourgeoisie 
on the basis of a capitalist economic fabric. Nor, for the same reason, 
could it leave the existing autocracy in place. This was the terrible 
problem. A problem which began to resolve itself with the 1905 
revolution. This was enough to lay the basis for Jumping the capitalist 
phase, but it did give grounds for hoping that the world would enter 
a decisive revolutionary period. In this period, Lenin's formula became 
(Ed. note: "became", without contradicting the preceding substance, but 
rather in continuity with it) “the democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and peasants". Why democratic? Because a revolution of 
peasants and not of wage earners (Ed. note: per se "alone") occurs 
with forms which are either democratic or of the bourgeois dictatorship, 
as in France in 1789. If a revolution does not confront (Ed. note: 
read cannot materially confront) the social problem of the abolition 
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of wage labour, the formula of the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
government by the Communist Party alone CANNOT AND MUST 
NOT BE USED, BURNT OUT, DISHONOURED. But with the coming 
of the Great War, Lenin saw the possibility of revolution in all (Ed. 
note: capitalist) countries despite, and against, social patriotic betrayal. 
In this case, the formula of the dictatorship of the proletariat without 
any additions was fully appropriate; not because it was something NEW 
or DISCOVERED at the time. But because, as has known for decades, 
it was not used as a national Russian formula. Revolutionary Russia 
and the Communist International struggled concretely for the 
international dictatorship of the proletariat.” (The broody Russian 
hen and the capitalist cuckoo). 


Not a national Russian formula: this is the central point for the understanding 
of everything that derives from it, economically and politically. Russia alone 
cannot be described with the formula, "the economic construction of socialism" 
(so far so good: there are still some people who understand Lenin's lashing 
attack against any form of abstract idealism when he affirmed that in politically 
past-revolutionary Russia it was an economically and socially revolutionary 
duty to continue the march towards a modern state capitalism). But the formula 
does not even remotely apply on a political level (and here we can hear the 
chorus of disapproval arising even from among the few who are prepared to 
accept the first proposition). 


The economic prerequisites of socialism 


Let us take Engels’ formula, step by step:* 

a) feudalism - the constitution of the economic premises of capitalism. The 
“common” anti-feudal interests of the bourgeoisie and the growing 
proletariat in undertaking an anti-feudal revolution: socio-economic 
protagonist, capitalism; political protagonist, the bourgeoisie, with the proletariat 
as an independent ally. 

b) The three phases of capitalism: 

I) revolutionary (the sweeping aside of the formal juridical and material rules 
of feudalism, militarily and politically destroyed by the revolution); 

II) conservative (full consolidation of its own system on the basis of its 
own exclusive design, no longer hampered by its legacy from the past; 
dissolution of the historical reasons for the alliance between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat; the incubation and growth of antagonism between capital 
and wage-labour); 

III) reactionary (parasitism, putrefaction ...): senile capitalism materially enters 
into contradiction with the character of the productive forces - which capitalism 
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itself has made social - and, by so doing, lays the equally material premises 
for the revolutionary passage to socialism; 

c) revolutionary transition to socialism: following a political revolution, this 
leads to the human collectivity taking on by and for itself the responsibility 
for the patrimony inherited from the uterus of the previous system. In the first 
instance, it involves making an inventory and controlling social resources 
in order to guarantee their more widespread reproduction and collective 
enjoyment of the goods deriving from them. 

This transition has "state capitalism" as its "ante-chamber" (which it is 
necessary to cross, but which - logically - must already exist if we want to 
talk about transition). "State capitalism" is not the sort of "quasi-socialism" 
painted by stolid reformist ideology; it represents the peak of ... unregulated 
"regulation" reached under the thrust of the contradictions of a capitalism which 
has reached the apex of its wealth and the "socialisation" of its productive 
apparatus. 

We refer you to the burning conclusion of AntiDuhring, and here limit 
ouselves to quoting a passage from an article of 1868, Das Kapital, which 
clearly summarises the Marxist view: 


"Marx revealed the negative aspects of capitalist production with 
great acumen, and equally clearly demonstrated that this social form 
was necessary for the development of the productive forces of society 
to a level which would make possible an equal and dignified 
development for all members of society. None of the social forms of 
the past were capable of doing this. Only capitalist production creates 
the wealth and productive forces necessary for such an end; but, at 
the same time, it also creates in the oppressed working masses that 
social class which is increasingly forced (note the objective materialist 
diction, free of any of the "“anti-mechanistic" and "anti-spontaneous" 
temptations of Stalinists and certain so-called "Leninists" - Ed.) to 
demand the use of that wealth and those productive forces for all of 
society and not (as happens today) only for a single monopolistic class". 


For some time we have suspected that, in order to be truly revolutionary 
Marxist supporters of socialism, it is necessary to be "apologists" of capitalism. 
Dialectically, socialism and the proletariat are the sons and advance grave- 
diggers of capitalism and the bourgeoisie. There is a "transition" from capitalism 
to socialism. 

The stress placed on the development of productive forces should also be 
noted, because this is of the maximum importance. Various fashionably hyper- 
revolutionary (!) "theories" have claimed that socialism has nothing to do with 
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concerns of this kind. According to them, socialism has no need of any special 
economic prerequisites; it is enough to be conscious of oppression, rebel 
against it, arrive at the revolution, and the "equal" participation of everybody 
in production and distribution would naturally follow. From the beginning to 
the end, "cultural revolution" in the purely idealistic and subjective sense of 
the term, the exact opposite of the concept of a materialist “human culture". 

This "lyrical" third-world vision of "socialism in one country” is intended 
to be a reply to Stalinist positions on hyper-productivity, wrongly traced back 
to the Marxist view of the "development of productive forces". In reality, these 
are two completely different things: the development that socialism inherits 
from capitalism and carries forward, and the triumphal "“emulatorian socialism" 
which simply competes with capitalism on the basis of mercantile volumes 
and values. 

It is unnecessary to say that we consider Stalin to be more advanced than 
his critical descendents because, although as a perfect counter-communist, he 
concretely placed the capitalist locomotive on the only rails which could lead 
to the economic ante-chamber of socialism. On their part, his "left-wing" critics 
would like to shift it (both economically and politically) onto a "new track" 
from which it is regularly derailed (thus making necessary the "reformist" work 
of a Deng or a Gorbachev). 

In order to be correctly understood and digested, Engels schema needs to 
be confronted with the arms of dialectics. "Formal logic" would lead to it 
being understood as a simple evolutionary design (very ‘natural", very 
"gradualist" or reformist) and would be incapable of dealing with its 
“contradictions”. 

And while we are speaking about “contradictions”, it was Engels himself 
who, in a famous letter, spoke about the British working class as being 
politically behind the liberal bourgeoisie. How is this possible? Is politics 
something divorced from the economy? Perhaps it is a denial of growing 
proletarian-bourgeois antagonism? Perhaps capitalism, as it goes on, is capable 
of "integrating" the class which should increasingly oppose it? And mightn't 
what happens "today" in Britain repeat itself tomorrow, and not temporarily, 
throughout the world? A number of Marxists have despaired over this cryptic 
"contradiction" and, while preserving the notion that capitalism creates 
antagonism, have looked for new subjects to take over the torch of the 
revolution and socialism: the peasants, the emarginated, even the “intellectuals” 
... (god preserve us!); and/or have shifted the geographical centre from the 
metropoli to the periphery. The flower of “new experiences’ of "socialism" 
have followed this pattern. 

Where does the solution to this "contradiction" lie? Once again, it is by 
continuing to interpret the movement of capitalism and its antagonist as a 
totality (in which and in confirmation of which they live), that these 
contradictions can be explained and resolved. Nobody would dream of 
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abstracting the course of the Sun, the Earth, the Moon or even of the most 
distant asteroid from the system to which it belongs; in the same way, no 
Marxist worthy of the name can imagine that they can understand the laws 
of society by abstracting from its overall and interdependent movement this 
or that form of capitalism, this or that proletariat, this or that "concrete" 
moment. 


Capitalism, a unitary and unequal mechanism 


Let us repeat ourselves for a moment. Since its affirmation, capitalism as 
a social form has spread throughout the world (as has the proletariat which 
depends on it), but not as a "set" of various independent and "equal" capitalisms 
and proletariats. Their spread has taken place on the basis of a unitary and 
unequal mechanism which, although leading to a geometric progression in 
the concentration and centralisation of capital, does so at the cost of depressing, 
blocking and even inverting the route of the "individual" competing components 
of the system. It is precisely the expropriative course of capitalism which 
polarises the possession and despoliation, wealth and misery, power and slavery 
of the two elements of society; not only between "individual" capitalisms and 
“individual” proletariats, but also between "individual" imperialisms and 
"individual" controlled/dominated countries. This is not just a question of the 
"rights" of surviving feudal lords and "free" workers, but a question of the 
"right" of entire countries to pursue "for themselves" the (phantom) roads of 
"natural" and "harmonious" capitalist development. The British monopoly 
described by Engels marks the world course of the imperialist development 
of capitalism at the expense of the colonies, where capital was introduced in 
a "particular" form - not as an introduction to the "British model" of 
development, but as a means of breaking the existing traditional systems of 
production and blocking their further "natural" capitalist development. This 
explains how and why the British proletariat can be "corrupted" and "bought" 
by its "own" bourgeoisie (for as long as this monopoly lasts). 

However (and here it is necessary to pay a great deal of attention!), the 
proletariat-bourgeoisie contradiction does not end here - whatever the myopic 
people might think looking at Great Britain as an "isolated" link in the capitalist 
chain; it extends itself in an impressive manner. Countless members of the 
exploited masses in the areas subject to the yoke of imperialism are called to 
join a struggle whose immediate target (the "compradores", or local bourgeoisie) 
is simply a front behind which lies the imperialist bourgeoisie of the metropoli. 
This struggle shakes the metropolitan monopoly, thus reawakening the "social- 
imperialist" proletariat intent on digesting the "crumbs" which are offered to 
them. It is only this unleashing of the metropolitan proletarian struggle which 
will give the "dominated" exploited masses the possibility of freeing themselves 
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from the oppression of which they are the victims. Once again, the circle 
narrows to a united international revolutionary struggle which has as its 
object the death of capitalism and the beginnings of the socialist reorganisation 
of society. 

This dialectic synthesis is certainly neither easily nor automatically brought 
about, but it is on this broadened ground of the contradictions of the unitary 
capitalist system that the premises of this synthesis are based. (We would remind 
our readers of the fundamental work undertaken by Bordiga during the fifties 
and sixties, at a time of relative calm in the decisive class contrasts of the 
West, which was aimed at highlighting the subterranean excavations of the 
old revolutionary mole represented by the insurrections of "coloured peoples" 
inevitably destined to be retransmitted to the metropoli as a result of the 
iron dialectic continuity existing between the "single" links of the same and 
only chain). 

The 1917 Russian revolution called upon the proletariat of the entire world 
after and because Russia was called upon by the development determined by 
world capitalism, after and because capitalism had entered to dissolve the old 
and stagnant "“equilibriums". During the 1920's, some of the links in the chain 
were broken, others just scratched; subsequently, the capitalist chain was put 
together once again with strong mastic - but without putting an end to the 
battle. If anything, the battlefield was widened, and offered incomparably better 
objective conditions (and therefore, potentially subjective conditions) for 
effectively concentrating and centralising international revolutionary forces in 
order to finally settle old scores. 

With Russia isolated, the international revolution curled up within itself: 
a) economically, because the USSR did not move towards socialism (which 
in any case, even in the presence of a hundred Lenins, would have been 
impossible under the conditions existing at. the time), while, in the West, 
imperialist capitalism picked up more than ever; b) politically, because Stalinism 
established a ‘third revisionist wave" which was worse than the preceding ones 
and led to the destruction of the foundations of Marxism both here and there. 
Nonetheless, the Russian revolution has left certain results upon which a future 
recovery will be positively founded on. From an economic point of view, it 
achieved the objectives of a bourgeois revolution (and this we consider a positive 
factor, despite the fact that it was undertaken under the false name of 
"socialism") which has, to a certain extent, unified and made homogeneous 
the two worlds of Eastern Europe and the West, previously separated by an 
enormous abyss. Politically, Marxism has gained further theoretical 
confirmation of itself. Lenin spoke of "non-matching chicks from the same 
hen"; today, although the proletarian "chicks" may appear to be more unmatched 
than ever, they have now grown up and are called upon to act on common 
ground. 

Certainly, it cannot be said that they will not end up in the same frying 
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pan: the objective of Marxism is to establish the conditions for the struggle 
and its resolution, not to supply life assurance policies ... 


The difficulties of constructing modern capitalism in the USSR 


The "anomaly" of Russia from 1917 onwards is the sum of a series of 
"anomalies". Capitalist development (which Lenin called "bad in terms of 
socialism, but good in comparison with before", and therefore good for the 
USSR) was made possible by means of a proletarian political revolution directed 
against "its own" national bourgeoisie which had demonstrated its inability to 
carry out its responsibilities. Consequently, the bourgeoisie was substituted by 
"the concentrated economic force" represented by the power of a State supported 
by the energies of a proletariat which made itself responsible for the tasks 
which "its own" bourgeoisie had withdrawn from, and had been made to 
withdraw from. The Party-State, the deformed creature of an isolated, blocked 
and consequently inverted international revolution, having mounted the horse 
of capitalism in order to guide its course has, as Lenin feared, been over- 
ridden. At the same time, this combination of "anomalous" factors has ensured 
that the very construction of modern capitalism in the USSR is full of 
contradictions which the advent of perestroika has resoundingly brought into 
the open. 

As we have repeatedly said, the soviet form of state capitalism sui generis 
is not to be considered the last word (in Engels’ terms) in capitalist economic 
development, but only as a still remote construction of the premises for such 
a development. What's more, it needs to be immediately repeated that, given 
the existing balance of strength within the world imperialist-capitalist system, 
there is no chance of it ever being brought about "in the same way" and with 
the "same results" as in the "classical" Western countries. 

This kind of "State capitalism" is a "romantic" concentrate of youthful forces 
(in comparison with imperialist senility), and not the landing to the true "State 
capitalism" which Engels called the immediate "ante-chamber" of socialism. 

It is responsible for laying the foundations of this stage of capitalism in 
which various competing and fractionated capitals face each other, in which 
the forces of accumulated savings come together and are centralised, in which 
the working masses continue to be increasingly deprived in relation to capital 
and, consequently, in which it is possible to begin to calculate and control 
(from a bourgeois point of view) the “individual fractions of capital" in the 
field (predisposing the conditions for that which any effective "State capitalism" 
should do, and which, on its own account, any proletarian dictatorship should 
do in the phase of transition). 

Once again, we go back to what Bordiga had to say in 1953: 
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"After 36 years of development of this immense centre, a complete 
mercantile-capitalist production and distribution network has been 
constructed in the western regions; in the eastern regions, a 
revolutionary struggle is under way to break the feudal (and even 
patriarchal and barbarian) forces which should lead to a similar result. 
The European area of the Russian-Asian block has established the 
premises for the development of an adult capitalism which, on the death 
of Stalin, comes of age. The Asian area, where capitalism is in part 
intrauterine, and in part infantile, there is a convulsive tendency 
towards the same result - although it remains very distant" 
(Malenkov-Stalin: patch, not stage). 


This in 1953, when other poor devils were writing that the USSR was entered 
into "the extreme phase of State capitalism"! 


Capitalism without capitalists? 
Capitalism without the bourgeoisie? Bordiga admonishes that 


"only a vision devoid of materialism feels itself lost when it no longer 
sees capitalists "in person" in the front line. Since the time of the 
earliest writings of Marx, capital has been considered an impersonal 
force. It is true that determinism without man has no sense, but man 
is its instrument not its driving motor" (The broody Russian hen ..., 
cit.). 


Good Marxist method lies in not reducing the question of capitalism to a 
cast of "characters" intent on stuffing themselves on the front of the stage. 
Of course, the problem of "man" (and a palpable bourgeois class) remains; 
Trotsky was right when he said that it was a nonsense to think of a "theory" 
of capitalism without physical representatives of the interests of capital and 
people who personally participate in its profits. The "impersonal" nature of 
capitalism lies in the relationahip between the motor and the instrument, not 
in denying the second (without which it is impossible to consider that the motor 
can even be made to start). (The "substitution" of the bourgeoisie from the 
proletariat in the promotion of capitalist development is, in itself, a transitory 
phenomenon which will lead either to the beginnings of socialist relationships 
- thanks to its association with the productive potential (stripped from the hands 
of the bourgeoisie) of the fully-developed capitalism of the West - or to the 
necessary "reappearance" of the bourgeois human arsenal in a country isolated 
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by the blocked double revolution). 

In the USSR of today, it is still difficult to identify visible individual "steam 
masters". However, the market reigns supreme and, whenever it comes up against 
any obstacle to its full realisation, demonstrates that it is the leading player 
on the stage, the alpha and omega of the society's "future". Or rather, 
notwithstanding appearances, the stage is not empty. At a certain point in his 
work, Bordiga used the term "network of interests", explaining that, in the 
absence of any easily identifiable physical “bourgeois character", it was enough. 
Albeit to a lesser extent, the difficulty of identification still remains today 
because up to and since the death of Stalin, this "network" has not yet 
coagulated into individual groups which can be sufficiently distinguished by 
the naked eye. Why not? 

In the period between the two World Wars, Trotsky said, "Here, bourgeois 
accumulation progresses through all of the infinite pores of small-scale 
production", upon the basis of the objective division of labour (for the major 
part at the lowest levels of "quality") and under the lasting pressure of a 
monetary-mercantile relationship which can be felt above all in terms of 
distribution. More precisely, Lenin would have said (and said!) that the 
development of capitalist accumulation usefully progresses from the low levels 
of individual production and in the juridically (but not truly) collective 
"stratosphere" of nationalised production. This was the driving force that the 
Russian proletariat should have "ridden", in an attempt to break the national 
isolation of the revolution in Russia. Unfortunately, isolation has won and the 
economic pressure of the grass-roots has returned to imposing itself over the 
political counter-superstructure (for as much as this was capable of acting for 
a given time and to a limited extent as an effective anti-bourgeois 
“concentrated economic force"): today, the market is master of the grass-roots 
and the superstructure. Unlike that of Stalin (and of a particular phase in 
the capitalist development of a USSR still marked by the weight of October) 
the ideology of Gorbachev must openly "confess" its repudiation of any, even 
the most remote, socialist principle. 

The weakness of Trotsky (and we use the term with the utmost caution, 
taking care not to confuse the eagle with the chickens crowing out in his name) 
was that of partially separating the two aspects of "political expropriation" 
(taken as being achieved with Stalin) and "economic expropriation" (according 
to him averted by the State nature of property). In reality, there has never 
been any economic appropriation in the socialist sense; and here Lenin is 
splendid, against all of the lyricism of Trotsky or Bukarin. The revolutionary 
victory, he hammers out, 


"will still not turn our bourgeois revolution into a socialist revolution 
... (The economy) will not be immediately released from its framework 
of bourgeois economic and social relationships ... The expression Soviet 
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Socialist Republic means the intention of soviet power to realise the 
passage to socialism: it does not at all mean that the existing economic 
order is socialist.” 


And nobody could be clearer concerning the conditions for realising this 
"intention": the compass must be constantly oriented towards the international 
revolution, of which the Russian revolution represents a starting point and 
for which it represents a question of life or death. Under any other conditions, 
the battle would be lost (as indeed it was). At the end of his life, Lenin was 
to wonder: who really controls the situation in Russia. While we think we 
are "guiding" the situation, we feel that we are being held and guided "by an 
invisible hand". The name of this hand is well-known: capitalism, even "without 
the bourgeoisie”. 


Bureaucracy and the "socialist" market 


The famous new arrival, the "bureaucracy", can only act as litmus paper 
for identifying the passage which is under way: revolutionary expropriation 
in relation to the preceding semi-feudal and backward bourgeois status, and 
counter-revolutionary political expropriation in relation to the proletariat. 
Capitalism has need of bureaucracy, as does the proletariat during the transition 
to socialism. The two cases differ in terms of function and destiny. Privileged 
access to the social fund is not enough to define the structure of a class; it 
is necessary to see what imperatives a bureaucracy obeys. Trotsky himself 
considered this problem: with the continuation of the isolation of the USSR 
and the lack of an international proletarian revolution, the bureaucratic 
“excrescence’ can only be a first step towards the complete "re-establishment" 
of capitalism in the USSR. 

In the USSR of Stalin, it might have seemed to Trotsky that the bureaucracy 
nourished itself as an "excrescence'’ on what were nevertheless proletarian, anti- 
bourgeois bases. The "forced collectivisation" promoted by Stalin deceived many 
into thinking that this was true, notwithstanding all of the reservations expressed 
as to its timing and methods. Even more so, given that the number of registrable 
members of the bourgeoisie (or rather, those which were officially censussed 
according to statistical "science") was decreasing and not expanding. But from 
a Marxist point of view, this only reflects the superficial appearance of things. 

In reality, "soviet power" polarises, on the one hand, the proletariat (whose 
only "liberty" is to sell their goods-labour to the State monopoly) and, on 
the other, the large companies operating on the basis of the laws of the "socialist 
market" (and where there is a market ...) in which capital is accumulated and 
invested. It is true that the individual companies do not enjoy any juridical 
autonomy, all being in "equal" subjection to the State, which formally 
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establishes the "plans", remuneration, etc. But on the basis of a differentiation 
in terms of productive capacity, or of greater or lesser importance in relation 
to the laws of "development" and so on, and acting on the basis of mercantile 
relationships, this autonomy gradually tends to affirm itself (once a certain 
level of development has been reached) on the precepts of the "central plan" 
(yesterday encouraging primitive accumulation; today, putting a brake on its 
transformation into more widespread accumulation). 

When the network of a pan-Soviet market is finally established, the process 
of the concentration and centralisation of capital will resume on a much larger 
scale, sweeping aside the "plan" (the final and illusory trace of 
"collectivisation"), exalting autonomy and inter-company competition, and giving 
rise to a new and previously "unseen" flesh and blood bourgeoisie. Gorbachev's 
intensivnost, in fact; and with it, the "new millionaires", the "masters", for 
the delight of the paparazzi and all of the "strong reformists" for whom the 
only possible socialism is that of "real capitalism". 

We can take as an example the destiny of any kolkhoz. At the beginning, 
it was founded by the central power who provided for the elimination of the 
(more or less authentic) "kulaks" in order to attribute the land "collectively" 
to the peasants’ cooperative, provide it with the necessary investment capital 
and then to take "at will" the share of the "planned" product it required. This 
“collectivist" picture is already blurred by the significant exception of attributing 
individual families their own private piece of land: from these patches of land, 
Soviet agriculture derives 1/3 of its entire production - which says a lot for 
the value of "collectivisation" (or what Bordiga ironically called sub-Emilian 
cooperativism). 

What happens then? Of course, each individual family dedicates itself with 
the utmost commitment to looking after its own remunerative kitchen garden, 
while the kolkhoz "collective" is not interested in increasing its production 
beyond a certain point in the absence of a "fair profit" and pressurises the 
local Party and administrative "bureaucracy" to establish better conditions of 
exchange (monetary) with the State-buyer, in the meantime diverting its "excess" 
production to the "black market". They are in dual competition with the State- 
“master', aS wage-earners and as property owners. I produce more, and so 
I have the right to keep more for my own personal consumption, for my own 
sales on the market, and I can give you, the State, more if you pay me better, 
on the basis of the real values established by the market - either directly 
(goods against money) and/or indirectly (the attribution of State investments, 
subsidies, equipment ...). 

Going upwards, the same process is true at the level of the individual agrarian 
regions and Republics. Around it is created an invisible but palpable "network 
of interests" which goes far beyond the confines of the kolkhoz and involves, 
in the first place, the local "bureaucratic" structures of power. At a certain 
point, the bank accounts of the individual kolkhoz or the individual kolkhoz 
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worker become bigger than a simple "reserve" (of the type our grandparents 
kept under the mattress in to be able to face a rainy day): they become 
accumulated capital which needs to be reinvested as such. With this, demand 
increases for the "liberalisation" of capital itself, the autonomy of individual 
and company ownership, the "free" market, along with the authority upon which 
such a demand is based. 

The industrial sector follows similar and intertwined paths. Here, once again, 
it is the mercantile-based laws of "exchange" which count. Even under Stalin, 
there was a Struggle against the "counter-revolutionary" tendency towards "wage 
levelling", opening the fan beyond all measure: it was a way of "rewarding" 
the driving sectors ("more productive" in capitalist terms) and, with this, a 
confession that the "sovereign"-State must bow down before the laws of the 
market tout court, notwithstanding the cancellation from the juridical code 
of every "bourgeois right" (or so they say ...). Subsequently, differentiation 
and competition between individual production sectors and individual companies 
come into their own, and it is inevitable that the "managers" ("collective" or 
individual), technicians, political bureaucrats and "citizens" co-interested in the 
company impose the recognition of the "new" de facto condition. Ideological 
and political jurisdiction and superstructure follow the dictates of the economic 
grass-roots, of that there is no doubt. 

Consignment to the "collective social fund" of the production which is beyond 
any individual possibility of re-accumulation and revalorisation can occur in 
only two cases: a) at the highest level, on the part of the socio-economic 
structure, capable of exiting from mercantile relationships and taking upon itself 
the organisation of society as a whole insofar as it is a social body, of each 
and everyone of the human collectivity (and this is the transition towards 
socialism); b) at a low and "extensive" level in which the State concentrates 
in itself the forces and the premises for primitive accumulation as a first step 
towards arriving at the phase of extended accumulation. Gorbachev confesses 
what we already knew, that we are at the exit of point b), from which it is 
necessary to leave in order to ... "reinforce socialism". Where is the Soviet 
economy (and society) tending? Towards the highest rung of the capitalist 
ladder, after the good length of time in which "Soviet" policy has ceased to 
tend towards socialism. It is therefore natural that Gorbachev's "reforms", as 
much in the economic as in the ideological and "custom" field, should present 
itself with a "new" face that everybody knows full well: the face of classical 
rampant capitalism. 


The programme of perestroika 


In order to have an effectively global picture of the current course of the 
USSR, the reader is referred to The Programme of Radical Reconstruction 
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by A. Aganbeghjan (in Perestroika: Friends and Enemies, published in 1988 
by “l'Unita"). Anybody who has the desire (and the possibility) should compare 
this with the documents published by previous Krushchevian "reformers" 
(Strumilin and Libermann) in order to see how much distance ideology has 
covered in the meantime (a sign that the capitalist maturation of Soviet society 
has gone on at a pretty smart pace). 

Aganbeghjan begins by recognising one of our basic theses: the 
"administrative’ system, created "under critical conditions, when it was 
necessary to overcome a frightening backwardness (...) allowed serious problems 
to be resolved" although, since then, it has had negative implications ("especially 
in agriculture and the services" - that is, in the countless pores from which 
there is a constant push towards private accumulation). Since the war, this 
“management administrative system has gradually become a_ brake to 
development". Correct: Stalin himself marks the "heroic" epoch in which it 
was necessary to get out of the mud of backwardness and, at his death, he 
left the country with a capitalist economy that had reached a different and 
greater degree of development, as well as the logical consequences. 

The current restructuring "presupposes a considerable broadening of the 
socialist market and the intensification of monetary and trade relationships" 
("Socialist"? Of course!). Therefore: under Stalin, the Soviet economy created 
monetary and trade relationships that should be extended further, overcoming 
the bottlenecks hampering the laws of development (is it necessary to add 
the adjective?). Capitalistically exact, because "bureaucratism" not only represents 
a bad habit, but also a network of inert men, classes and _ interests. 
Administrative bureaucracy, born and abnormally extended in order to make 
up for the lack of a true bourgeoisie and compensate for the difficulties of 
accumulation, survives and intends to survive despite the fact that it has failed 
to do what it set out to do (no small problem, this!) and, while it defends its 
survival, it increasingly reveals itself as an obstacle. (It is enough to think 
about the enthusiasm with which, here in Italy, the bureaucrats of IRI, the 
various savings banks, Ministries, etc., etc., would welcome an invitation to 
step to one side; in Russia, where everything was run by the State, the 
bureaucracy took on colossal dimensions, and is even more resistent to change). 

The “socialist market". Aganbeghjan tells us (what a novelty!) that it can 
be "regulated" if and to the extent that the State establishes the prices of the 
most important products and controls the overall dynamics of prices, issues 
economic regulations capable of "steering" the economy, etc., etc. But what 
happens here in the West? Nothing which is substantially different from what 
is proposed for the "socialist market": in both cases, it is the market which 
guides the State, not vice versa - unless we refer to phenomena typical of 
the monopolistic phase, as if they were elements of "post-capitalism" (which, 
as all Marxists well know, only begins where a growing proportion of productive 
resources exit from the mercantile computation). 
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Furthermore, it is a "particular market" because it " does not permit the 
buying and selling of natural resources" and, "in this phase", "does not foresee 
the creation of a bond market or the circulation of bills of exchange". However, 
as far as the first point is concerned, he goes on to say that natural resources 
cannot be excluded from the calculation of economic trade, albeit "guided", 
because "access" to them is "Justified by differential yield". In short, if a 
company receives electricity, water, gas and so on from the State, these must 
be paid for on the basis of their real value ... As for the second point, things 
are only postponed because "we still have a lot to learn, we have to learn 
how to dominate the market of goods because we still don't know even how 
to do this. Once we do, we may be able to move on to establishing a bond 
market". (In a Soviet magazine, we have read of people who already receive 
more from the interest payments on their investments in privileged State bank 
bonds than any worker could get from selling his goods/labour. We are clearly 
on the right road). 

At the point in which we find ourselves, continues the academic, the State 
which until yesterday directly "guided all production" (which, in itself, is just 
an empty boast) "from above" should withdraw from this activity because it 
has been seen that the "guidance" (of the same machine) functions more 
smoothly if it begins from the individual companies (served by the State - 
in the same way as yesterday the State "served" a "single national enterprise" 
- and so both are at the service of the superior laws of capitalist development). 

The driving motor should be the individual enterprise, based on the four 
cardinal rules of “autonomy, self-sufficiency, self-finance and self-management", 
the only ‘exception" (particularly "socialist"?!) being the above-mentioned 
payment for natural resources and the monetary tax (no longer in terms of 
products, all or in part) for supporting "public expenses for the reproduction 
of the labour force". 

In detail: "the company creates a portfolio of orders on the basis of consumer 
demand". The State itself may also be "among the customers", but its weight 
should be increasingly less given that it mainly needs "equipment for defence 
and for the completion of large-scale civil works" (two "infrastructures" at the 
service of global social capital). But (and it couldn't be otherwise), not even 
this share of production is to be directly managed: 


"State orders are generally more advantageous, because they offer 
producers guaranteed outlets (as everybody here in the West knows 
all too well - Ed.). The companies will need to make a tender for 
such orders, the placement of which will be made on the basis of 
competition”. 


A new "socialist" horizon: public contracts. It will not be long before 
characters such as Nicolazzev and Demikov will appear on the scene to claim 
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their kickbacks ... 

Company taxes: not independent of their profitability, but "a single-band 
tax on profits" which is "in force in many capitalist countries, and represents 
a good incentive for increasing productivity". No comment; if at all, these 
should come from Cossutta & Co. 

All of this presupposes wholesale trade at "fair market prices". A difficult 
task: in the USSR, any immediate liberalisation of prices would be the source 
of uncontrollable social upheavals. The existing "welfare state" compromise 
with the working class can only be dismantled gradually. 

The "excess of circulating money" also needs to be reduced. And here there 
is a ‘curious" detail: 


"The kolkhoz and sovkhoz alone have withdrawn 100 billion roubles 
from the banks. It is clear that they can never repay them. Most of 
this unearned money will never be recuperated and it will be necessary 
to cancel the debts of the agricultural companies for the nth time”. 


Here, the "debt" shows that even in the era of "controlled" prices and 
"centralised planning", agrarian capital has frequently imposed its needs on 
the so-called "omnipotent" State, and received "unearned" capital from public 
funds (produced by who’?). 

Let's go on. Given that these preliminary problems can be resolved, company 
autonomy means that company profits are based on the simple calculation of 
income minus costs, direct and indirect (production and sales expenses and 
the cost of oiling the State machine to your advantage). As with the classical 
Yugoslavian system of self-management, it can then "autonomously" dispose 
of the profit as it sees fit, distributing it between a wage fund (a fixed amount 
plus "incentives" which tie wage-earners more closely to "their" company) and 
recapitalisation. 


"The amount of the wage-fund is established on the basis of a precise 
parameter, in the sense that it directly depends on final production 
results”. 


We have heard this tune before: you workers have increased production 
by 10, which means that you will receive a wage increase of 1 in recognition 
of your "co-participation”. 

Given that, according to recent laws, every individual company belongs to 
its individual workers, and that each of these "collectives" have wider powers, 
it could be thought that this might lead to a redistribution of profits which 
would have a favourable effect on wages. In reality, there is more Romiti than 
the principle of "to each according to his work". A direct message comes to 
us from the old reality of Yugoslavian self-management which enables us to 
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brush aside any illusion. Even in the abstract hypothesis that "producers" have 
the maximum juridical "liberty" to do as they think best, the truth is that it 
is the unwritten rules of the marketplace which dictate the laws. Just as 
Agnelli does not spend "his" profits on luxurious yachts or cocaine (although, 
presumably, he doesn't deprive himself), but invests amounts which are 
increasingly greater than his own consumption, the "workers' collective" does 
the same - otherwise it is no longer competitive with "more parsimonious" 
companies and thus risks going into the red and becoming insolvent (a situation 
which will no longer be unconditionally "honoured" by the State). The worker- 
master becomes a slave to "his own" capital, and is forced to ... rob himself 
of his living work in favour of the dead work represented by capital. 

But, at least, won't there be a more equal distribution of profits inside the 
company? This, too, is just a pious illusion. The grass-roots collective may 
well have the "right" to "choose" their "own" bosses, but it is these latter 
functions which will "inscrutably" dictate whose names are on the electoral 
lists, and company autonomy inevitably brings with it the "autonomy" (read: 
power) within the company of the bosses (managers, technicians, wheeler- 
dealers ...). 

So it is. And Aganbeghjan confesses: 


"In my opinion, the most difficult thing is how to get the workers 
to be interested in the final results". 


All he can do is to trust in an enormously accelerated productive sprint 
which would resolve (at least temporarily) the discrepancy between production/ 
profits and the need for reinvestment by offering greater access to goods on 
the part of the workers. This would be theoretically possible, given the 
enormous empty spaces still existing in the Soviet market. However, against 
it, are the difficulties of allowing immediate free rein to the "free laws of 
the market" because of the impossibility of directly attacking the framework 
upon which the (relative) social peace of the country has so far rested. And 
in any case, the advantages would not be felt by all of the working masses, 
but only those segments which are best placed at the start of this emulative 
race. This is something which the "reformers" are aware of: a prime condition 
for their success is to breaking up the material and spiritual unity of the working 
class, divide it and introduce conflicting interests within it in the service of 
the "superior laws" of capital. In order to be able to set off along this path, 
they are willing to do anything: even to concede a minimal "right to strike" 
as a weapon in negotiations with the company and State; no negotiation with 
capital, of course, as it goes without saying that capital is not subject to 
negotiation ... 
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The road of the proletariat to its class independence 


We have already spoken, both in "Che Fare" and in other documents of 
internal education, of the danger for our revolutionary perspectives that can 
come from the surreptitious combination of the -"anti-reformist" interests of two 
different subjects (a consistent slice of the bureaucracy and a consistent slice 
of the proletariat). And we have also indicated the road which the proletariat 
should keep to in order to rediscover its class independence. We repeat it here: 
we are "supporters" of Gorbachev, but only in the sense that we want our 
time to play against him (or his equivalent) in the Cup Final, while we are 
not interested in being relegated to the Second Division (the "Brezhnev model", 
as it were) although if we could say that we are its leaders. 

As far as the "bureaucracy" 1s concerned, it is important not to lump it all 
together. It 1s in the interests of one part of it (the more dynamic, the more 
tied to the "propulsive" production processes ... of profits) to side with 
Gorbachev. The same goes for the "intelligentsia" which is discovering market 
perspectives which, in more than one case, are not only national. Another group 
in favour (albeit against their will) is represented by those already riding on 
the train in course: there is a risk they might lose out, but also the possibility 
of making a qualitative leap forward. As a result of the new mobility and 
the old immobilism, a goodly number of bureaucrats can aspire to a profitable 
exchange of functions - with the doors of the future being open to the creation 
of positions of power which can be passed on as a bourgeois class inheritance. 

Having said this very quickly (it is obvious that it would be necessary to 
know directly much more), there still remains a distinct group of anti-reformist 
bureaucrats and, a part of this already has or could establish relations with 
layers of the working class interested in defending themselves from the negative 
effects of perestroika, but incapable of acting for "by themselves" as a class. 
With the shops as desolately empty as before and the concrete threat of a 
Squeeze in terms of productivity, mobility, job security, social guarantees, etc., 
etc., these may look with a favourable eye at the trumpeters of "real socialism", 
perhaps remembering that, under Brezhnev, the wages fan was narrowed in 
their favour against the pretensions of the newly-aspirant bourgeoisie. 

The proletariat. Have we then come to the paradox that, while the bourgeoisie 
of Gorbachev advances (capitalistically, of course, but at the same time scoring 
points which will be in our favour in the future), the proletariat, or a part of 
it, could look backwards with a conservative eye? 

We reply by, first of all, making a point of principle: it is neither obligatory 
nor legitimate for a Marxist always to beat on the drum of "the proletariat”. 
The very existence of a proletariat class is not a given fact; the proletariat 
must form themselves into a class, and then into a political party. This is 
a task irrevocably undersigned by history, but under certain precise historical 
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conditions which, for more than a century, we have been beating our head 
against. On this we must probe to the bottom. 

The Soviet working class produced by the October revolution was not capable 
of obstructing Stalinism; in fact, it could be said that it democratically brought 
Stalin to power. The "construction of socialism in the USSR" was something 
very serious and tangible for it: the personal effort of subtracting the country 
from semi-feudal and asiatic barbary, doing without and substituting a weak 
and ill-formed bourgeoisie. Although the working class still felt itself poor, 
humiliated and even crushed by power, it was nevertheless a protagonist. In 
some way it felt itself master of its "own" State, its own future. There is 
truth in the famous letter that Andreeva wrote against Gorbachev: the enormous 
self-denial shown by this class (“without calculating what was in it for them?" 
No, but for a precise - albeit illusory - consideration of the simple and 
composite interests to demand for its efforts), and the phrases of Stalin against 
the "pessimism" of Trotsky knew how to strike the right chords. 

It is useless for us to repeat what we think about the possible results 
(punctually brought about) of this effort to strip the bourgeoisie of the banners 
it had allowed to fall in the mud. But it is also important to remember that 
this does not mean the identification of the proletariat with the bourgeoisie. 
Despite everything, the "Stalinist" workers of the USSR were tied by an 
umbilical chord to the revolution, at least up to a certain point, and this is 
one - if not the main - reason for the fact that Trotsky constantly expected a 
revolutionary regeneration of the Soviet proletariat in concomitance with 
a new international crisis of capital, the effects of which would arrive even 
as far as the USSR and shake what had become in the meantime a consolidated 
counter-revolutionary economic and social situation. For the same reason, it 
appears that Bordiga, at the outbreak of the Second World War, considered a 
similar possibility. : 

Today, this umbilical chord has stretched a great deal, but it still somehow 
resists: a) the proletariat has acquired a series of "guarantees of position" which 
it will defend with its teeth against the announced attacks of the "more 
consistent reformists'; b) a physical bourgeois class is finding it hard to impose 
itself and, whenever it tries, it arouses a reaction of rejection in the proletariat; 
c) the political superstructure - and not by chance - must still speak "in the 
name of the proletariat", and even declares that the proletariat is "sovereign" 
in the ‘country of socialism". The "conservative" aspects of the Soviet 
proletariat, in this its new phase of social struggle, represent something less 
than their "formation into a class, and then into a political party"; but, at the 
same time, a class bed already exists. It needs "only" to be filled ideologically, 
organisationally and politically - and there will be no lack of opportunity for 
doing so! 

The sectors of the bureaucracy which are hostile to Gorbachev propose to 
play the "workers" card in the future, but the very fact that they have to 
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have recourse to it as a "final step" demonstrates the unresolved ambiguity 
of the present situation and leads us to expect "surprising events" in the future. 

Andreeva's letter is instructive in this sense (and the reply to it from Party 
leaders does not manage to hide an evident embarrassment when certain subjects 
are raised). Even more significant is the reply of Antonov to Aganbeghyjan (it 
too contained in the volume of "lI'Unita"). It is worth underlining certain parts 
of it. 


"The data from numerous surveys reveal that only 25-30% of workers 
apply themselves as much as they could. Isn't it possible that this 
decline in commitment is due to much more profound reasons than 
pure economic mechanisms or management methods". 


How was it, then, that in the years of the first five-year plans "not always 
satiated" people were capable of such miracles of self-abnegation? The answer: 


"Those men were not simply working for a crust of bread, as you 
might say; they were constructing a new world, visible not only in 
dreams but almost tangible, as if it were already there within reach, 
and enthusiasm cancelled the fatigue of work. (...) The cause of the 
stagnation is not the economic mechanism nor even the methods of 
management, but the loss of that feeling of participation in the 
historical destiny of the Motherland, the precise sensation of being 
the masters of production and masters of the country”. 


(It would, of course, be interesting to know from Antonov the materialist 
origin of this loss of "sensation"! For us, the admission is precious because it 
means that the perestroika is being stitched onto a socio-economic and political 
fabric which has already produced a separation between the proletariat and 
power even in the "spirits" which are usually awakened after material facts 
have aroused them. And so?) 

Another passage, “almost Marxist" in its contrabanding of Stalinist goods: 


"According to Lenin, the NEP was nothing like the _ idyllic 
development of "socialism combined with economic calculation”, but 
a type of highly acute class struggle without (political - Ed.) 
compromises which presupposed a fight to the death between capitalism 
and socialism ("in a single country"? No, really - Ed.). Furthermore, 
capitalist principles were not only affirmed among the private 
entrepreneurs of the NEP, but gradually germinated among the peasants 
and in the behaviour of autonomous State enterprises”. (The blow 
is directed against the new "NEP-er", Gorbachev, but also strikes at 
the “economic compromises of Daddy Stalin": it goes without saying 
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that no mention is made of "his" political counter-revolution). 
Let's go on. 


"The idea that the economy must be self-regulated in socialism, as 
it is in capitalism, ts still (still?! - Ed.) very widespread. But the 
productive equilibriums imposed by the automatic mechanisms of the 
market occur at the expense of the producers, through crises, 
bankruptcies and unemployment. We do not need a self-regulated 
economy, but rather the self-government of a society in which man 
directs the economy". (Who this "man" or "Man" might be behind the 
abstraction of the "economy" or "Economy", god alone knows). 


And then: 


"Only "table theoreticians", very distant from the people ... can talk 
so tranquilly of dosed unemployment". Furthermore, "the enthusiasts 
for joint ventures should consider the experience of other socialist 
countries which, have set out along this road, have found themselves 
beset by new worries, finding themselves caught in the net of Western 
monopolies without even having had the chance to gain access to 
advanced technologies ... If we now open our market to products from 
the capitalist countries, there is a risk that the USSR will become an 
economic appendage of the multinationals. While the supporters of 
administrative management methods have proved themselves incapable 
of making use of the enormous economic potential of our country, the 
paladins of "international cooperation" are simply ready to capitulate, 
which is the only name for it". 


How much truth and how many counter-truths there are in these few lines! 

Antonov is perfectly right in his profile of "international cooperation". The 
only thing is that he responds to the dangers that this represents by looking 
back to a now impossible autarchy (highly respectable at the time of Stalin, 
who even gave it a thought-out justification) on the basis of an "internal market" 
which, simply because of its peculiar “national characteristics", should function 
outside market laws: goods, yes; wage labour, yes; but "self-governed" by 
society, by "man"! It is like claiming to save yourself from the stink of external 
capitalist gas by filling your "own" house with your "own" gas - and then 
switching on the light to see the effect that "socialism" has ... 

It is clear that we are not interested here in confuting Antonov, but to use 
him as an indication of how the Soviet socio-economic and political environment 
is full of explosive contradictions. As is shown by his appeal to the proletariat 
against the "theoreticians" of "dosed unemployment" and all of the rest. What 
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is being evoked is not a spectre, but an unmistakable reality; and what is it 
that the "Marxism" of people like Antonov has to offer? The temporary prospect 
of a combined reactive front of bureaucratic and working segments against 
the effects of a capitalist invasion which inevitably proceeds from the outside 
and from the inside. But in the end? By definition, these two paths must 
separate because no concrete perspective can be seen by eyes turned towards 
the "(not very glorious) glories of the past". Neither for capitalism nor for 
socialism. Be it enough to solve the question: what is the road that the Soviet 
proletariat will (in Marxist terms, must) take? 

As everybody can understand, this is the subject which mainly interests us, 
once having identified the class scenarios in which the proletariat is called 
upon to act. We believe that we have already given an "outline" answer, not 
only in terms of analyses and forecasts, but also in terms of a concrete 
perspective of militant commitment in readiness for the moment in which we 
shall be faced by the concrete subjective task of reuniting our internationalist 
and international class ranks. 

This moment has already arrived. 


June, 1988 


FROM KHRUSHCHEV TO GORBACHEV 


It is normally agreed that the "reforms" proclaimed by Gorbachev have an 
antecedent (not to say forebear) in those which were much discussed but only 
minimally implemented around 1956 by the staff of Khrushchev. What may 
be surprising is that we have had to wait for more than a quarter of a century 
for the ideas, which were already "logically" mature at that time, to be exhumed. 
Given this lapse of time, a whole series of problems have simply become more 
gangrenous. To be effective, the "reforms" must go ahead more quickly and 
be more profound if we want to make up for lost time and missed opportunities. 
But this, by definition, means considerably greater social and political risks. 
We wonder: isn't it possible that the factors which led to the burial of 
Khrushchev's "reformism" may also lead Gorbachev's efforts to the same end? 

It is a question which deserves a detailed reply. 

What we can say, and have already said, is that the "reformist" line of 
Gorbachev is historically winning from a capitalist point of view insofar as it 
does not subvert Stalinism, but continues and supersedes it by following the 
same master guidelines. Once freed from the laws of international revolution, 
Stalin's "socialist" economic programme necessarily had to free itself from those 
relating to the so-called "construction of socialism" (or, as we prefer to call 
it, the socialist organisation of society). The "socialist market", together with 
its corollaries of "socialist wages", "socialist accumulation" and "socialist added 
value’ was nothing more than an ideological disguise for the construction of 
pure capitalism, even though its forms are still conditioned not only by its 
own immaturity, but also by the weight of the experience of a proletarian 
revolution. Further development implies a successive step (now being attempted) 
of "modernising the structures" and ensuring harmony between structures and 
Superstructures. It is for this reason that we can say that Gorbachev, like 
Khrushchev before him, is the true heir of historical Stalinism. The existing 
anti-perestroika "Stalinists" (and some of their companions, even though they 
may call themselves Trotskyists) claim to oppose "perestroika" in the name 
of "the defence of previous conquests", but they represent nothing more than 
an opposition to the necessary course of capitalism in the name of a "more 
worker oriented", "cleaner" conservative capitalism quo ante (a current variant 
of the "reactionary and conservative socialism" described by Marx in the 
Manifesto). 
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What we cannot say is whether, in the short term, the cards played by 
Gorbachev and his people will turn out to be winners. Historical logic, valid 
as a long-term law, is not free of the social, economic and _ political 
contradictions provoked by the "concrete" movement of capitalism within given 
times and determined spaces. There are many shadows looming over the fate 
of "perestroika’ of various kinds (both internal and external). They are not 
enough to indicate a different but still valid capitalist way out of the existing 
crisis, but they are sufficient to ensure the failure of this particular experiment 
hic et nunc. Our task is to study the forces in play and the relationships between 
them in order to be able to draw a plausible hypothesis of a class programme 
for an alternative - revolutionary communist - solution. There is nothing more 
that we can do at the moment. There is nothing more that anybody can do. 
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At the end of the 1950's the Marxist current was well aware of the meaning 
of the announced "reforms" and of their consequences. It was written: 


"The entire machine of State economic management was dismantled 
... State organisations which came together in the Ministries of the 
Union and in the bodies responsible for the unified economic plan of 
all of the Republics were substituted in a way which was unclear and 
brutally sudden (explainable only by the sudden collapse of something) 
by a network of new local ganglions ... Things began to be considered 
at a regional level: the Sovnarcos (or regional economic councils) were 
seen as the principal economic organisation, and they were made 
responsible for regional planning and the management of all of the 
companies on their territory which had previously been under the 
control of the State...(in a race) towards decentralisation and peripheral 
and centrifugal system (which) did not finish until company units were 
both theoretically and practically identical to the bourgeois companies 
in other countries ... It was not very different in the agricultural sector 
. Machinery was sold to the kolkhoz (which) increasingly freed 
themselves from State control, and the kolkhoz workers freed themselves 
from the kolkhoz ... ". 


This growing similarity to the system adopted by the capitalist West was 
explained as being the result of Western capital's entry into its phase of maturity. 
In the years following 1929, the USSR had not suffered any effect due to the 
crisis branched out from the heart of the capitalist system (USA). Why not? 


"In 1929, the new-born and rapidly growing Soviet capitalism had 
no channels of communication with international markets and 
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international capitalism. These were effectively re-established ten years 
later, with the war that began in 1939. This explains why the effects 
of the crisis were not transmitted to the USSR, which was going through 
a phase of serious underproduction ... Between 1926 and 1939, the 
basis of Russian policy, dictated to the "Dictator" by historical forces, 
was that of the Iron Curtain. The Old World in the West is happy 
that it is not touched by the flames of revolution; Russia, born of a 
communist revolution that has no historical precedent, will be protected 
from the anarchic flames of an over-mature capitalism ... But (today) 
if the crisis comes, as it will, Marxism will not only be the winner 
(on a theoretical plane -Ed.)... On account of the Curtain, which has 
become a cobweb, the universal trade crisis will also affect Russia's 
young industrial heart. This will be the result of having unified the 
markets and the vital circulation of the capitalist monster. But what 
unifies the bestial heart of capitalism, unifies also the Revolution which 
Should be able to find its world space after the post-war crisis and 
before the Third World War" (A. Bordiga, Dialogato coi Morti 
(Dialogue with the Dead), pp.211-212). 
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It can be objected that what was seen then was not immediately put into 
practice, and that it is only today that concrete results are beginning to emerge. 
It is true that Khrushchev's reformism was first relaxed and then counter- 
balanced by a backward-looking conservatism, which left Strumilin and 
Trapeznikov in default. This is not only true, but also explainable, as we shall 
see. However, it is a fact that everything in the post-Khrushchev period was 
obliged to follow the perhaps "premature". line laid down by a possibly 
inadequate interpreter (Khrushchev)- and that Marxism had made a globally 
correct analysis ante festum of the entire history of the Soviet economy, society 
and policies. If Stalin, at the end of his life, still dared to formulate the future 
overcoming of the mercantile categories (... "socialist"), his successors - all 
of them - could not see the "completed socialism" to come as anything other 
than the exaltation of these "eternal" categories. On the contrary, what for 
them needed to be overcome was the central plan itself, not because it was 
"bureaucratic" and "inefficient", but precisely because it was a central plan: 
company autonomy, self-management, etc., in the intangible environment of 
the market - this is the last word of post-Stalinism! 

Why was it that the operation set under way by Khrushchev didn't come 
immediately to its effects? 

Various factors were responsible, which at that time were perhaps 
underestimated (or perhaps because of the primary concern to establish what 
was more a tendency, rather than timing, methods and "counter-tendencies"). 
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We shall take each of them in turn, although it must be remembered that 
together they form an inter-related complex whole that cannot be broken down 
into individual parts. 

The first element relates to the status of the Soviet economy which had 
not yet exhausted its "extensive" resources and had not yet become so articulated 
in autonomous and competitive units as to be able or to have to do without 
the central "plan" ( that is, the centralised management of capital and control 
of resources - beginning with that of the labour force; as Stalin said, "Man is 
the most precious capital"). Correspondingly, the bureaucratic function of 
"control" was not yet distinct, separate and in contrast with the function of 
company "management". In the agricultural sector, in particular, it was easier 
to see how the tendency towards the autonomy of the kolkhoz (which would 
be followed by that of the individuals working in each kolkhoz) was intertwined 
with the advantage to be gained from a certain type of "centralised" State 
intervention, in order to make a profit (the supply of machinery at zero cost; 
"contractual" pressure relating to centrally established prices). If anything, it 
was then that the problem of "better regulating" the available work force began 
to be considered; according to capitalist rules, things were too "relaxed" and 
productivity very low. In substance: the "centralisation" of the capital "of all 
of the people" according to the "plan" still had a propulsive part to play in 
the fate of individual production units, despite the fact that they were already 
following their own "competitive" interests; what was needed was to do 
something about wage labour and its unity, "rigidity", relative egalitarianism 
and “inefficiency”. 

This first element (highly simplified for purposes of clarity) was immediately 
connected to another: the position of the working class. It must be remembered 
that flower of the Soviet proletariat in those years had grown up during the 
"heroic 1930's and the "great leap"; under the lash of Stalinism, it is true, 
but not long after the revolution which was still considered as something alive, 
something belonging to them in its expression of the power of an anti-bourgeois 
class and, as such, a conditioning factor in relation to a power created not 
only by means of the whip but also constructed on a counter-revolutionary 
compromise with the working class. 

This class had fought the Patriotic War: by doing so, it had bastardised its 
historical nature, but it had not completely annulled its existence as a distinct 
force. At just 11 years after the end of a terrible war (extremely costly for 
the USSR in terms of the destruction of goods and men), and when the workers 
were just beginning to breathe even economically, it was not possible to begin 
"restructuring" their destinies according to pure capitalist logic. Among the 
costs that the bourgeois includes in its master balance there is always the cost 
of fire prevention (social and political ...). One has only to think of the 
nightmare for the Soviet leaders represented by the memory of the proletarian 
uprising in East Berlin in 1953 and in Hungary and Poland in 1956. Could 
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they risk the same thing occurring in the USSR itself? It was this that made 
it necessary to accept a further temporary compromise with the working class 
(and with the more conservative elements of the bureacracy) at the expense 
of the "logic" of "reforms". 

(Nevertheless, after Khrushchev, conservative "stagnation" did not prevent 
the ground being prepared for successive "inevitable" reforms - or better, albeit 
with excessive prudence, it sanctioned the new conditions for regulating society 
and the economy postulated by the development of a market). 

A third and decisive factor. At the end of the 1950's, the victorious 
imperialism of the Second World War (the USA), and the other imperialisms 
"conditioned" by it because of the reconstruction in Europe, had no immediate 
need to look for new economic outlets in the East - nor would it have been 
able to do so because of the absence of a suitable soil. And, in addition to 
economic reasons, exquisitely social and political reasons prevented such a 
possibility. For the proletariat of the East, and also of the West (Italy, France 
... but not only them), the division "socialism"-capitalism had a very precise 
- albeit deformed and distorted - meaning. The USSR, for its part, could count 
on this potential to keep its head out of the imperialist noose, preserving its 
room for growth and conditioning growth in the West by means of workers’ 
pressure and its related costs - just as the working class in the West found 
the presence of the Soviet bloc useful for its own benefit. 

This scenario is completed on an international scale by the Third World. 
Anti-imperialist unity between the "socialist" countries and the newly 
independent countries (and those aspiring for independence - these were the 
years of the African fire!) served to block imperialist economic expansion, at 
least in part; or at any rate, thanks to the political and social defences created 
by the real struggle against imperialist dominion, they managed to impose 
considerable additional costs. The USSR paid a high price for this ‘anti- 
imperialist" unity in both economic (grants and loans structurally different from 
the "aid" of the imperialist colonisers) and political terms (the maintenance 
of a "certain" international red flag, which also had internal consequences: but 
reimbursement was sure, and at high interest rates). 
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Thirty years later ... 

What has changed in the meantime? In extreme synthesis, it can be said 
that the tendencies foreseen in 1956 have established themselves as effective 
realities in a geometric progression. The network of the Soviet internal market 
has been completed. Production (private, insofar as it was bourgeois-mercantile 
even in 1956) has been consolidated, broadened, diversified and "made more 
competitive", not only between the different regional and Republican "baronies" 
(which would be little) but at the level of transversal sectors and companies 
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on the edges of these "baronies". 

Autonomy has by now spread to company level, and it is upon the basis 
of its existence (not its immaturity) that everything else is modelled, beginning 
with the network of small producers in support industries, a private commercial 
network to "speed up" the course of production, etc.: until now the role of 
the State has been redefined as a "collective" instrument of a widespread 
bourgeoisie now fed up with the old protections and the old compromises. 

In the second place, the working class (which effectively lost any power 
over the State under Stalinism) has gone, from Khrushchev forward, no further 
than to act as brake conditioning the full development of bourgeois political 
and socio-economic relationships. The old compromise is no longer practicable, 
unless in the hypothesis (in the short and medium term) that it aligns itself 
with anti-reformist bureaucratic sectors (which would mean, in the long term, 
a double cession to real bourgeois power). 

In the third place, anti-imperialist unity is becoming less useful (and therefore, 
in bourgeois terms, less practicable). Real anti-imperialism, today just as 
yesterday, can mean nothing less than the world revolutionary attack of the 
metropolitan proletariat and the extra-metropolitan oppressed against the world 
capitalist system. The anti-imperialism of Stalin and his heirs, constructed on 
the pillar of "socialism in a single country" was humbug, but at least it is 
possible to understand that it corresponded with real needs from which young 
Soviet capitalism could "anti-imperialistically" profit. Today, the costs of 
maintaining such a front will not lead to any return, not even to break even 
point, given that the USSR is not even capable of competing with the USA, 
Europe or Japan in the imperialist use (financial capital) of its area of influence. 

“Peaceful emulation" of the West has served to define the capitalist nature 
of the Soviet socio-economic structure. At the same time, it has modified and 
restricted its superstructural "political" face. The perimeter of the area of 
influence of the USSR has been substantially reduced to its own borders, and 
these have themselves become elastic as a result of the prodromes of Western 
penetration. 

Therefore: the construction of an internal market large enough to allow the 
USSR to enter the infernal round of the world market (the revolutionary result 
of Stalinism); the definitive separation of economic and political power from 
the strings of the proletariat (achievement of the Stalinist counter-revolution); 
political and economic armies from the West to the East aimed at its "conquest" 
(but which also has the objective result of reuniting our own class army, an 
additional revolutionary result for us, even if the mole does not come to the 
surface). 


KK 


However. 
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Yes, there is a "however" even in 1989; and account must be taken of it 
if we are to avoid ourselves even imagining that events move in a straight 
line. 

If the "natural logic" of 1956 is denied by the fact of its failure to be put 
into "immediate" and "linear" practice, the same (if not more) can be said of 
1989 - although for other reasons. 

The major and decisive obstacle to the free realisation of what has been 
described above is the catastrophic course of capitalism itself and the 
proletarian-bourgeois class conflict that goes with it. 

The USSR opening itself up to the West, and the West (like an old satyr) 
penetrating the virgin new territory of conquest, are coming together at the 
precise moment in which capitalism has not only exhausted its reserves of 
"peaceful" progression (an ascending cycle closed by the full affirmation of 
imperialism represented by the First World War), but a good part of the reserves 
coming from the post-Second War years, the fruit of the enormous destruction 
of men and means which gave rise to the current further concentration and 
centralisation of capital. 

We will not go beyond Lenin's analysis of the mechanisms of the imperialist 
system, taking it as generally accepted, at least in its general lines. The 
"invasion" of the USSR (just as the invasion of China) would in itself constitute 
a source of rapine from which imperialism could reap enormously greater profits 
and benefit from a further postponement of the settling of accounts - albeit 
at the expense of provoking the rebellion of the oppressed masses against this 
robbery. But the USSR and China are not the Far West, and hundreds and 
millions of peasants and proletarians already educated in capitalism are not 
formless tribes of redskins which can be easily tamed by the sound of a 
Winchester, the Bible or alcohol. In particular, the USSR “constructed” by Stalin 
and inherited by his ungenerous children, .is a power, even though it is 
structurally backward in many respects, which will need to be handled with 
due care. 

We have read elsewhere ("Lutte Ouvriére", one of the "more serious") an 
analysis according to which Western capitalism, given its imperialist nature, 
would not commit itself to productive investments, limiting itself to financial 
speculation -a reason for which, in the case of the USSR, its function would 
simply be that of "taking the money”. It is obvious that financial speculation 
is its central point of interest; but that this necessarily excludes productive 
investments is a much more debatable point. Simple loans at speculative rates 
of interest are not appropriate for the Soviet Union, either on the Soviet side 
(the USSR needs productive structures to launch and relaunch, "restructured", 
with direct help from the outside), or on the part of the West (which cannot 
imagine adding yet another country - and what a country! - to the list of debtor 
countries on the edge of collapse, their own and that of the entire system). 

The USSR can be "put back on its feet" in the same way as happened for 
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Europe and Japan, by means of "Marshall plans". It doesn't avoid the 
speculation, but the "fleeced" finishes up by weighing on the "fleecer" as a 
further long-distance fatal threat. Today everybody can see the "good blood" 
flowing between the USA ex-protector and Europe and Japan ex-protected. Yes, 
the conquest of the Soviet and Chinese markets, still largely unexplored, offers 
further oxygen to capitalism, but only at the expense of aggravating the the 
conflict between the three robbers, burning up the last available reserves, and 
even creating another competitor. 

In the second place, this penetration of Western capital cannot take place 
without considering its internal effects and its connected unknowns. With the 
NEP, Lenin attempted to attract Western capital, showing to it wide possibilities 
of valorisation and a not too distant (and consequent) second revolutionary 
wave which would have swept capital away from both the USSR and the West 
by means of a combined proletarian movement. The plan did not work, not 
so much because Western capital feared the second event (which always needs 
to be considered, wherever capital operates and robs), but because the process 
of valorisation was constantly hampered in the short term - and even more in 
the long term - by the rigidity of structural barriers (the capital was not free 
in the face of the Soviet State, nor in the face of the working class "in power", 
and its relationship with "planned" industry could only exist at the cost of 
the elimination of all of its "extracapitalistic" parameters or by its temporary 
withdrawal from the scene, in order to work in the wings while waiting for 
better times and the strangling of the revolution). 

Khrushchev too tried to raise foreign capital, by suggesting that there was 
no longer any proletarian revolution to fear - either internally or for export: 
we want to ‘do good business", knowing that "it is necessary to guarantee 
capitalist entrepreneurs an adequate margin of profit" . 

Once again, things substantially failed to work. Once again, the 
"collaboration" had to be limited to forms of barter-trade (which nonetheless 
expressed the laws of the world market, the international division of work, 
the combined and unequal nature of development). Why? 

The fact is that capital does not tolerate any obstacles on its path. It 
progresses freely in those places where there are either no obstacles at all, or 
where those that exist can be easily brushed aside. What Khrushchev offered 
was too little and aleatory. The usual minority shareholdings in "mixed 
companies’ operating within a patriarchal accounting and commercial structure; 
"controlled" use of the internal labour force; and above all, the risk of not 
finding a sufficiently solid bourgeois class with which to operate (obviously 
with the West in a privileged position) with the possibility that the "rules of 
the game" may be overturned not in a revolutionary sense - as in Lenin's plan 
- but in any way “unpleasantly’). 

With Gorbachev, it seems that we have arrived at the "clou". The capitalist- 
figure has become less evanescent, more ramified and powerful behind his mask 
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as "technical director"; the State offers much more certainties "in law"; the 
circulation of money across borders seems to be a less distant prospect with 
the proposed convertibility of the rouble and the USSR becoming an apprentice 
of the IMF; joint-ventures now include the possibility of majority shareholdings, 
and there are even prospects of ... non-joint ventures (which are, in fact, already 
being set up). The "political, social and economic conquests" of October are 
finally being definitively buried. 
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So, everything is alright, then? 

In our view, no. Because the October revolution (not to mention other events 
before then) led to another conquest - this time real: the irreducibility of the 
proletariat, so much the greater when we are talking of a proletariat which 
has carried out its revolution and still bears the stigmata, to allow itself to 
be disciplined as an "independent variable" by imperialist capitalism, with its 
need to "give breath" to the labour force (as Occhetto would put it). This is 
a need which, in the USSR, would need to be responded to at once, even 
more so because of the accumulation of "delays" and "anti-economic laxity”. 

In the opinion of both Soviet and international capital, it is not sufficient 
only to restructure the technical element of the productive machine, but also 
the human element - and at an accelerated pace. Increasing productivity and 
working rhythms; abolishing the "immunities" of "power’ ("the benefits of 
position’ someone has called them) which the Soviet proletariat still enjoys; 
breaking down any “inflexibility”, starting off with that of job security ... All 
of this is likely to lead to a total overthrow of the relationship between the 
Soviet proletariat and "its" State, from its central head right down to its most 
distant company limb. In the hypothesis - in our opinion, unlikely - of an 
immediate and total go-ahead for the "natural" laws of capitalism dictated by 
the West, we would soon find ourselves faced by a type of Polish situation 
multiplied a hundred-fold. 

The "perestroika" is busying itself in preparing the conditions for a painless 
transition: the orgy of formal "democracy", together with a series of social 
measures intended to encourage social differentiation and "free" competition 
among the component parts of society and in favour of the bourgeoisie, is 
being accompanied by an operation at reducing any real negotiating power that 
the Soviet proletariat still has (albeit only because of the force of inertia of 
the past). But also here, there is a counter-indication: the proletariat tends to 
give substantial content to the "new" formal freedoms by means of its own 
immediate (and in the future, political) claims and organisations. The more it 
sees that it is faced with the combined opposition of sovereign national capital 
and supra-sovereign Western capitalism, the more it will be pushed towards 
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this goal - just as is already happening in the band of "brother" countries more 
exposed to imperialist penetration. | 

The paradox at the moment is that in order to swallow up both the USSR 
and China, imperialism should be capable of thinking in terms of an ascending 
linear cycle of long-term investments, while disposing sufficient reserves to 
provide a social cushion in a phase of transition. But both capitalism in general, 
and its specific historical "Soviet" form, are late in arriving at this historical 
appointment. 


January 1989 


After the massacres in Azerbajgian 


THE EXPLOSION OF THE "NATIONAL 
QUESTION" IN THE USSR IS AN INDICATOR OF 
THE GENERAL CONTRADICTIONS OF THE 
"SOVIET" CAPITALIST SYSTEM 


The recent demonstrations in Armenia-Azerbajgian are only the latest 
signs of a rekindling of the "national question" in the USSR, and follow 
the manifestation of the tension existing among the Tartars, in the Baltic 
States and in Kazakistan. It seems to be almost generally accepted that 
this problem could detonate an explosion capable of destroying the very 
unity of the USSR - at a moment when, with Gorbachev, Moscow's policy 
towards the USSR's different nationalities has definitively lost all traces 
of its ancient (and recent) despotism and is, in fact, more inclined to 
recognise the "sovereign" rights and powers of the individual Soviet states. 
And so, what are the future prospects? What will happen? 


In order to answer these questions, all of the previous history of the USSR 
needs to be taken into account (including the position which the "national 
question" has always held), because the current national uprisings are not the 
fruit of contradictions created by Gorbachev's policies but the result of a 
previous accumulation of pressures which, paradoxically, have come to a head 
as a result of the "liberalising" effects of perestrojka. 

Gorbachev's liberalisation (also in terms of the nationality question) 1s, 
necessarily, an expression of the unbalanced development of the Soviet 
capitalism established under Stalin and the "deregulation" of this hyper- 
centralised State to local bodies - from "administrative planning" to the laws 
of the market, etc. etc. It is true that it might offer a step forward in terms 
of development (or at least the avoidance of stagnation and collapse), but only 
at the cost of creating greater disequilibrium and contrasts between the classes 
(and the peoples) of the USSR. These new outbursts of nationalist tension within 
the USSR demonstrate as never before that the solution of the national question 
is incompatible with capitalist development and can only be guaranteed by 
an international socialist perspective. 
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From October to Stalin 


The Czar's empire swept away by the October revolution was (in the words 
of Lenin) a real "people's prison" - both in its foreign policy (towards Poland, 
for example) and in its domestic policy: and it was from this solid autocratic 
base that "Holy Russia" extended its sinister conservative and counter- 
revolutionary shadow over the whole of Western Europe. The destruction of 
this prison meant the simultaneous liberation of the peoples directly oppressed 
by the rod of the Czar and the opening of the way towards the Revolution in 
Europe. The Bolshevik October was the realisation of such a programme. 

It is worth paying greater attention than is normally given to the question 
of how, and to what extent, the success of the Bolshevik revolution was due 
not only to the mobilisation of the oppressed classes (proletariat and peasants) 
- according to the restricted "economistic" view of certain "Marxists" - but 
also to "national" uprisings against the despotism of the Czar of All-Russia. 
These are not two separate questions, but (at least for anyone who knows 
the Marxist theses concerning the national question) two questions fused into 
one. Only the victory of the proletariat as a class and the initiation of socialist 
socio-economic relationships would allow the oppressed nations to gain equal 
access (by law and in fact) to a real and harmonious human development 
capable of bringing together all of their authentic individual national values 
and of overcoming any tendency towards narrow-minded bourgeois nationalism. 

When Lenin said that electrification and the power of the soviets would 
guarantee the victory of socialism, he meant that, once the power of the 
bourgeoisie had been broken, it would be possible to begin the planned 
harmonisation of human needs and production; the establishment of social 
relationships founded on the disappearance of national and class antagonism. 

This was a task which was unrealisable. within the limits of "a single country" 
- but, even within the environment of a single state (providing it was 
controlled by the power of the soviets), national and class problems could 
be approached in such a way as to provide an example for the spread of the 
revolutionary fire to those places on which the full accomplishment of the 
task depends. It should be remembered that the current geopolitical physiognomy 
of the USSR did not emerge all at once. Ukraine was an independent Soviet 
Republic in December, 1917; subsequently, there was the formation of the Soviet 
socialist republics of Byelorussia, Azerbajgian, Armenia and Georgia (in 1922, 
these last three made up the "Transcaucasian Federation"). The process of the 
unification of the individual republics underwent an acceleration in 1919, but 
it was only at the end of 1922 that it could be said to have been completed. 
Even then, it was not constitutionally ratified until 1924. In the meantime, 
something went wrong with the mechanism of revolutionary power, as can be 
seen from the violent opposition of Lenin to a programme of "unity" among 
the individual republics and the different Soviet peoples - behind which he 
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saw the potential reemergence of the oppressive shadow of "Greater Russia". 

Stalin's "socialism in a single country" not only isolated the USSR from 
the context of the international revolution; it has also reintroduced (by its very 
nature) the previous regime's policy of national soffocation right from the start. 
The thread of the revolution was broken in two ways. The intoxication 
induced by the accelerated rhythm of development led to the administrative 
centralisation of power and the economy within the context of Greater Russia. 
In this context, forced industrialisation implied the simultaneous exasperation 
of the dominance of capital over wage labour (despite "the socialist property 
of all of the people") and of national inequalities and suppression (despite a 
single "Soviet socialist fatherland"). 

It is sufficient to recall the different effects that agrarian ‘collectivisation" 
had in different parts of the territory. For the "small nations", the oppression 
consisted not only in the destruction of traditional subsistence economic 
structures, but also in the absence or reduced level of compensation in industrial 
terms; the large-scale immigration of Greater Russian technicians and political 
policemen as controllers (in practice, masters); the mass deportation of 
autochthonous populations towards the "paradises" of forced industrial 
development; and even (and this is the case of the Tartars), attempts to sterilise 
entire national groups suspected of being "anti-soviet". 

Stalin used a number of different political techniques in relation to minority 
populations, but all of them were aimed at creating a super-development which 
was passed off as socialism and which had Greater Russia as its driving force. 
These techniques went from the iron fist to a policy of "divide and rule" which 
led to the incitement of interregional rivalries and the selective concession of 
relative, particularly cultural, autonomy with the aim of encouraging 
"spontaneous" process of assimilation to the "great Soviet fatherland". In 
particular, there was discrimination against Muslims, Germans, Poles and Jews 
(these last having to suffer the recrudescence of the pogroms which were a 
typical feature of Czarist Russia). 

Stalin was simultaneously aiming at two targets, both of which threatened 
"genuine Soviet patriotism": the "bourgeois nationalistic spirit" (excluding, of 
course, that of Greater Russia - for which he was not ashamed to admit either 
the great Czars of the past or, when necessary, even the “national” Orthodox 
Church as "founding fathers") and "cosmopolitanism" (that is, the international 
spirit). Is it then so difficult to understand why entire nations, oppressed by 
Stalinism, have been forced to seek refuge in the "rediscovery" of their own 
national existence and in the "national bloc of all classes" for defending that 
existence? Lenin taught that the nationalism of the oppressed is always the 
fault of the nationalism of the oppressor - and this in 1922, when there were 
the first timid signs of what was to become "the construction of socialism". 

In 1936, the new Stalinist constitution formally continued to attribute broad 
rights to the individual republics and their respective nationalities - including 
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that of secession from the Union. But these "rights" were, in practice, suffocated 
by the concentration of all power in the centralised hands of Greater Russia; 
from management of the economy to decisions as to the destination of economic 
results to jurisdiction over the limits and objectives of regional autonomy. The 
declared autonomy of every republic to decide upon its "own" economy and 
to have its "own", direct commercial, diplomatic and political contacts with 
foreign countries (and even, according to a law of 1944, to have its "own" 
army) was, of course, pure fiction; although it did allow both Byelorussia and 
the Ukraine to qualify for separate seats at the UN as "sovereign States"! 


The current course of the Soviet Federation 


Our criticism of Stalinist economic policies is not based on any refusal to 
accept that they led to a real development of the country and thus, at least 
from this point of view, had a "progressive" function. We "only" mean to point 
out that this development took place within the framework and in support of 
the aims of the capitalist system. Equally, our criticism of the "solution" to 
the national question in the USSR does not intend to propose "constitutional"- 
type counter-hypotheses on the bases of which it could have gone differently 
within that given framework. The modern Soviet capitalism forged by Stalin 
essentially acted as it had to act. Only with the realisation of its intrinsic 
underlying objectives did Stalinism become "out-of-date" for its heirs and 
subject to retrospective historico-moral revisions (like those of the honests sons 
of brigands - who take care not to let the loot of their transgressive fathers 
slip out of their hands) as well as to current revisions in terms of economics 
and politics. 

The XX Congress of the Soviet Union's Communist Party in 1956 saw the 
beginning of the albeit tormented "destalinisation" of Soviet society. But what 
has this involved? To repeat what we have already said many times before: 
the "iron centralisation" of Stalinist epoch (a cardinal element in Soviet capitalist 
development), once having reached a certain degree of economic maturity, came 
up against problems of a growth which could no longer be stimulated, or even 
controlled, within the existing framework. This is the reason behind the 
increasing market-based economic decentralisation and the "democratisation" 
of political and civil life. A plurality of demands, of stimuli, of "subjects", 
of ... classes; a plurality which is irreconcilable with a centralised "despotism", 
"administrativism" and so on. Post-XX Congress anti-Stalinism is nothing other 
than the fruit of the work of Stalin himself and, once the "Jacobin" period 
had come to its end, the premise for a further step forward towards "the 
construction of socialism in a single country”. 

As far as the question of nationalities is concerned, it can be said, at this 
point, that even Greater Russian chauvinist oppression has substantially fulfilled 
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its role. While it was never a colonialist-type agent of exploitation and robbery, 
it was stuff of the capitalist cloth (obviously with odious chauvinistic traits 
and real "imperialist" attitudes) on the scale of all of the Russias. Today, it 
can be said that the essential has been completed. The non-Russian regions 
and nationalities have decidedly taken the path towards a capitalist development 
which involves the entire USSR. Along the way, they have gradually gained 
greater autonomy from Greater Russia in the sense that all of the "national" 
elements of the USSR are increasingly subject to the rules impersonally dictated 
by capitalism (with the progressive breaking down of all of the "iron curtains" 
previously erected in defence of their "own" autarchic "socialist" development). 

This might suggest that the question national differentiation should slowly 
loose its importance. But this is not the case; above all because decentralisation 
on the basis of market relationships will create increasing "regional" differences 
related to available resources (natural, technico-productive, financial ...) and 
to historical conditions development. Now, two things are obvious: the regional 
development of the USSR is extremely unbalanced nationally (and not only, 
or even mainly, because of "natural" reasons; the future enjoyment of 
"autochthonous" resources will depend less than ever on "natural" factors and 
increasingly on the power of capital and the political guidance of the State 
called to represent it). Secondly, the "small nations" of the USSR, which have 
lived through the tragedy of the complete overturning of their traditional 
productive and social base under the Greater Russian knut "disguised by the 
name of communism", have accumulated over the years an enormous capacity 
of resistance, understandably gathering themselves around the banner of their 
own ‘national identity’, their own language, their own culture, their own 
customs and traditions, and their own religion (frequently the only standard- 
bearer of their natural and historical right to existence). 

The combination of all of these elements has meant that neo-nationalist claims 
have arisen as much among the “affluent” nationalities as among those which 
are potentially condemned to a_= growing marginalisation, if not 
underdevelopment. The direction that these claims might take depends on a 
number of factors. In general, it can be said that, while all of the non-Russian 
western areas have "contractualistic’ interests in contestation, they also have 
the same type of interest in maintaining close ties with the Union (with the 
partial exception of the Baltic states who, given the fact that they have greater 
possibilities of reintegrating themselves with the West, might have less to loose 
- although they "don't have the numbers" for an action of the kind). But things 
are different towards the South-East, in that world which Lenin saw as being 
projected on the historical scene "immediately after us" but which has suffered 
most from chauvinistic discrimination and the injustices associated with unequal 
development. Here, the undoubted improvements in living standards under the 
Soviet regime are not enough to dampen national claims (particularly when 
compared with neighbouring Middle Eastern and Asian countries). Who, for 
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example, can assess the impact of the Afghanistan affair on Soviet Muslim 
populations? 

The failure of previous decades to provide a solution to the national problem 
means that it is now being raised in more explosive terms, given that so-called 
Soviet unity (realised only on paper) now has to come to terms with the process 
of decentralisation at all levels. A glance at what is happening in Yugoslavia 
(even without drawing any automatic parallels) may give an idea of the risks 
of such an impact. It may be true that the USSR has managed to remove a 
large number of national barriers by extending a certain "self-sufficient" 
productive base throughout the country and by spreading a supra-national 
(exclusively Russian) culture-base. In reality, however, we know very little about 
the first (even the official statistics for the 1970's - based on scarcely reliable 
statistical criteria - spoke about regional per capita differences in available 
products of the order of 2:1; and there is no doubt that this divide will become 
larger rather than smaller with perestrojka) and, as only now beginning to report 
that 30% of non-Russians don't even understand the official Russian language 
and that, with the development of national cultures, this percentage is more 
likely to increase than decrease. Autochthonous cultural traditions are getting 
stronger (beginning with the Islamic revival which, Koran apart, is capable 
even today - in 1988! - of allowing "civil" customs (completely untouched 
by the "achieved construction of socialism"), including polygamy and the 
corvées, to be practised on Soviet territory). 


Nation and Class 


But to return to Lenin's starting point: it is the proletariat and socialism 
which have the task of resolving the national question. Sixty-six years after 
they were written, his words preserve their validity and currency intact. We 
have said that Gorbachev's "new course" is destined to multiply the centrifugal 
forces affecting the national question - and this represents a problem for a 
regime which has frequently shown its awareness of the dangers of a process 
of "reform" left to its own devices (as can be seen from the "other side of 
the coin" - the developments in countries such as China and Yugoslavia). It 
is a difficulty on which the conservative wing of Soviet bureaucracy is 
speculating in its resistance to reforms. 

It must be cleary understood that revolutionary communists are neither on 
the side of Gorbachev nor on the side of his internal opponents; but their 
rigorously autonomous position in relation to the two 1s different. The path 
which Gorbachev has taken is the one which is best suited to the freer 
development of modern capitalist socio-economic relationships and, therefore, 
of the class contradictions they involve; that of his opponents has nothing to 
offer other than stagnation or worse, albeit dressed up by "more equal" 
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conditions ... among the "collective" shit. The proletariat should carefully avoid 
any kind of collusion with this latter sector of the bureaucracy, which would 
condemn it on both the immediate and historical planes. On the other hand, 
the challenge of Gorbachev should be welcomed positively, in the sense that 
the proletariat must begin to organise itself as a distinct force and to fight 
for itself (as a class) against the consequences of capitalist development and 
along the road that leads to the revolutionary overthrow of the system. 
Proletarian anti-capitalism looks towards the future, not towards the status quo 
ante, and rejects any form of "reactionary socialism". Manifesto, 1848. 

This "constitution of the proletariat into a class and then into a political 
party" is the key to the correct approach towards "the national question". If 
we ignore this preliminary, any debate about "what we would do if we were 
in the USSR" is vain. The proletariat and its party does not dictate constitutional 
formulas with which to compete with the bourgeoisie within existing society. 
They have - if and insofar as they really exist - their own "subversive" 
programme for the liberation of "individual" classes and peoples. 

The first historical duty of the proletariat of the USSR is to equip itself 
with associations, trade unions and its own supra-national party in order to 
be able to respond to the blows of an enemy which is itself supra-national 
(albeit divided into various ramifications on a collision course between them). 
The premise and consequence of this unity is an unrelenting struggle against 
any kind of national discrimination and any kind of chauvinism within society 
in general and within the proletariat in particular. In this way, it can be 
said that the national problem finds its first solution among the ranks of the 
proletariat. 

The struggle for national equality means, above all, a fight for the real unity 
of the Soviet proletariat and opposition towards any national discrimination 
(de jure or de facto): by demanding - for example - the abolition of controls 
over the circulation of labour within the USSR and the "selective" use of such 
labour; the abolition of the "clandestine", ghetto-like existence of immigrants; 
and the establishment of structures designed to favour the full and equal 
insertion of immigrants into society - with the most rigorous respect for their 
individual characteristics (and, "to a certain extent", with a broader understanding 
of the survival of national prejudices among them). This means avoiding and 
opposing any chauvinist anti-foreign revival and, of course, incorporating this 
within the broader political framework to which Lenin referred. 

It is not in the interests of the Soviet proletariat of whatever nationality to 
raise the banner of separation from the USSR and, in fact, it is not even in 
the interests of the "people as a whole" of the vast majority of these nationalities 
(including those who can justly complain of conditions of effective disequality). 
This, of course, is not to take anything from the "right to self-determination", 
nor from the commitment of the proletariat to ensuring that this right 1s 
respected. Seventy years after the October revolution, the national question 
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cannot be considered as closed in the USSR - not even from the bourgeois 
point of view. Recognition of this fact, however, involves very different 
interpretations: that of the proletariat cannot be compared with that provoking 
the rising of the nationalist bourgeoisie; the proletariat aim at making the "total" 
struggle for the respect of national rights an element of the supra-national 
unification of the proletariat against capitalist exploitation and the chauvinist 
oppression with which it is associated - not a further element of division among 
the exploited in the service of "national blocs of all classes" of this or that 
“people”. 

Let us try to place this "abstract" discourse in the context of the current 
triangular conflict between Armenia, Azerbajgian and Moscow. The question 
of Nagorno-Karabak (which, in any case, should be resolved by recognising 
the full right of Armenians to the return of the region to the land from which 
it was arbitrarily detached) is completely subordinate to the main problem 
of opposing any rekindling of ethnic tension. And this goes for the Russians 
as well as for the Azerbajgians and the Armenians (who, in sustaining their 
own claims, have in some way to bear the weight of the frustrations and 
legitimate aspirations of the Azerbajgians and of the particular oppression they 
suffered under Stalin because they were "Muslim infidels"). 

In the "Dossier" of the fifth edition of "Che Fare", we said that the Soviet 
proletariat does not have the threat of a nationalist revival hanging over their 
heads. And this judgement is confirmed: the development of Gorbachev's 
"reforms' (if they continue in the same direction) will accentuate class rather 
than national conflicts and identities. The chauvinist infection has fewer 
resources than in the past to divert the Greater Russian proletariat from its 
historical path. National oppression (if and to the extent that it exists) will 
have at its fore "pan-Soviet" capital (together with its supra- and extra-national 
laws) and, alongside the Greater Russian chauvinist bourgeoisie, there will be 
the strictly connected local bourgeoisies. In this case, it is certain that national 
claims (which are still a long way from being annulled) will become part of 
a more general movement towards social liberation - as such, the only genuine 
bearer of liberation from national oppression. 

Obviously, we are speaking of potential and not "natural" or "ineluctable" 
outcomes. In the unfortunate case that the self-identification of the Soviet 
proletariat as an anti-capitalist class should suffer long phases of stall (and 
there are many who are working precisely for this!); that there is the lack of 
a solid proletarian initiative in those Western countries which are already 
preparing to "invade" the USSR with the "tanks" of capitalist resources; and, 
finally, that there is a failure on the part of the Western proletariat to unite 
itself with the oppressed masses of the East - then, the "natural" bourgeois 
course (in the USSR as elsewhere) would lead to a re-edition of the worse 
plagues of the "past". And the first of these would be a "legitimate" nationalism, 
but one which was separate and temporarily opposed to the proletarian solution 
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of the historical drama. We are not looking for "preventive guarantees" for 
our actions. What we have to do is to outline the tasks for which we are 
responsible and the scenario within which they need to be accomplished. More 
than ever, this scenario has dimensions which cannot be considered within the 
ambit of individual states, regions or autonomous "islands": and this is true 
not only for the USSR but - as at the time of Lenin - has a much wider 
significance. 


ARMENIANS, ARMENIA, THE USSR .... 


The Armenians, like many other peoples of the Middle East, have maintained 
their cultural and ethnic unity despite the fact that they have not had their 
own state for years and that they are scattered throughout a number of different 
countries (particularly Turkey) which are dominated by other populations who 
are frequently hostile to their presence. 

The Armenia of today was created in 1828 when this slice of territory was 
annexed to the Czarist Empire at the expense of Persia. At the time, the 
Armenians considered this a positive step forward because, although they still 
had no state of their own, they found themselves in a situation which was 
closer to their own cultural reality (starting with religion). However, during 
the nineteenth century, the Armenians had to confront Alexander III's attempts 
at "Russification" and, in the area governed by Turkey, they were increasingly 
threatened by Turkish nationalism. In fact, it was the Turks who were to make 
the Armenians the principal victims of their conflict with Russia. On 24 April, 
1915, the most frightening genocide of contemporary history took place when 
one and a half million Armenians were massacred and mutilated by Turkish 
"patriots" and the survivors were reduced to a desperate diaspora. 

Between May, 1918 and November, 1920, Eastern Armenia (that is, the 
existing Soviet Armenia) became independent under a coalition of nationalist 
parties. The situation was unstable and they found themselves squeezed between 
the newly "independent" Georgia (controlled by a Menshevik government 
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protected by anti-soviet Germany) and the area of Azerbajgian which hoped 
to be "liberated from Turkey". Furthermore, the economic situation was grave: 
the country which, even before the war, imported a third of its consumer goods 
had to absorb the influx of thousands of refugees (mainly from Turkey). In 
September, 1920, it seemed that the Turkish army of Kemal was near to 
obliterating the Armenian state. The advance of the Red Army blocked the 
Turkish advance and offered the Armenians the prospect of salvation. The 
Nationalist Front agreed to establish a government with the Bolsheviks. 

Before long, the direction of the government passed entirely into the hands 
of the Bolsheviks. The Armenian nationalists attempted to overthrow the Soviet 
Republic and, as late as February, 1921, were temporarily successful at Erevan; 
but the rebellion was quickly brought to an end, while a good number of 
Armenian nationalists were satisfied by the place reserved for their people in 
the Republic of Soviets, anti-Communist ultranationalism only (or mainly) 
survived in the diaspora. 

Under Stalin, and in common with all of the other nationalities of the USSR, 
the Armenians suffered the consequences of forced collectivisation and purges, 
which were made even more severe by being based upon the defeat of Armenian 
"pourgeois nationalism". However, it cannot be said that the Armenian situation 
was worse than that of other Republics. Within Armenia, there was ethnic unity 
and, to a certain extent, an effective autonomy (in 1926, Armenians made up 
82% of the resident population - a percentage which is very high for the USSR). 
This explains why, during the course of the Second World War, the Armenians 
spontaneously accepted to fight against the Nazis under the banner of the USSR. 

Relatively untouched by the devastations of the war, Armenia has since been 
able to develop its industrial power and to become an exporter of goods. The 
780,000 inhabitants of 1926 became 2 million (with an even greater percentage 
of Armenians: about 88%) ! . 

Armenian nationalism (which has never been anti-Soviet, not even under 
Stalin) has thus been able to take advantage of the solidity and 


' A comparison is useful: according to the 1959 Soviet census, of the 9,310,000 
inhabitants of Kazakistan, only 29.6% were Kazaks; 43% were Russians, 8.2% were 
Ukrainians and the rest belonged to 7 minor nationalities. An instructive supplement: 
the total number of Kazaks (4,084,139 in 1897) had decreased to 3,986,289 by 1926 
and to 3,099,000 in 1939. In the thirteen years between these two latter dates, something 
like 887,289 people had been lost - and, if we include what can be presumed to be 
the natural population increase, another 631,000 should be added to this figure. 

This means that about one and a half million Kazaks disappeared - from the national 
register or ... ? Moreover, official data from 1948 shows that the percentage of Kazaks 
employed in Governments posts in Kazakistan went from a maximum of 14% (the food 
industry) to a minimum of 2% (health and local industry). This might explain the 
solidarity of the Kazak people with their ras Kunaev, who, for what it is worth, 
represents effective national interests. 
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"authoritativeness" of its own state. National friction with Moscow has mainly 
concerned two questions: opposition towards a closer relationship between the 
USSR and Turkey (there was a wave of indignation when Kosygin visited 
Istanbul) and a persistent demand for the reunification with Armenia of other, 
nationally homogeneous bordering territories - Nagorno-Karabak (which Stalin 
"inexplicably" gave to the Azerbajgians, despite its overwhelming majority of 
Armenian inhabitants) and other areas, including parts of Georgia: 30% of 
Armenians live in other territories. 

It is not only recently that mass demonstrations have been held in support 
of these claims. In 1965, the streets of Erevan were just as filled with Armenians 
as they are today, without any secessionist or anti-USSR feelings. In fact, it 
is worth underlining that the very existence of Soviet Armenia attracted 100,000 
immigrants between 1946 and 1966 (according to Western estimates) and that 
the universities were opened to extra-Soviet Armenian students. 

The decision of the Moscow government to decentralise all sectors (from 
the economy to administration) makes the Armenians more cautious today. They 
are worried about the problem of the return of their "expropriated" territories 
and, naturally, more diffident towards the possible return of the Azerbajgians' 
Turkish Islam. Domestic and international economic and political events (in 
particular, the Afghanistan question and its connections with the Islamic recovery 
in the Middle East) make credible the fears of a hostile squeeze in the South- 
East. In the face of these fears, the Armenians have even less reason for thinking 
of raising the secessionist banner - unlike other nations, perhaps, including 
(given certain conditions and from a long-term perspective) neighbouring 
Azerbajgian itself. 

It is not possible to believe that, in order to confront this real or supposed 
danger, Armenia can claim secession from the USSR and act by themselves 
as a sovereign state against their neighbours (under certain conditions - negative 
from a proletarian point of view - this could be a temptation for Soviet Islam, 
strong in its sense of national identity stretching far beyond national and even 
Union borders and with vivid memories of the infinite number of abuses suffered 
at the hands of the "foreign" government in Moscow). A "fair" solution of 
the national Armenian problem (and this is not easy) would be that the 
Armenians themselves recognised the legitimate national aspirations of the 
Azerbajgians and the Muslims in general, taking upon their own shoulders the 
weight of even “a certain disequality" (as Lenin said) in treatment as compared 
with their neighbours. Otherwise, the three national questions will continue to 
survive and infect one another; the Armenian question, the Azerbajgian question 
and the most insidious question of Greater Russia. 
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THE NATIONAL QUESTION AND 
THE "CLUBS" IN THE USSR 


In Gorbachev's USSR, political clubs are flourishing (according to some 
"provisional" estimates, there are as many as 30,000 groups and factions) and 
this has virtually put an end to the phase of clandestine circles and their 
samizdat. Undoubtedly, this growth is favoured by the liberal openness of the 
regime, but it is also the political expression of the same grass-roots demands 
first officially expressed in the economic field. It is a reflection of a society 
which is becoming increasingly differentiated and which needs to give voice 
to a "pluralism" of material and even "spiritual" (that is, in the final instance, 
political) drives and interests. The existing clubs are still, generally, "small 
enterprises" - in the same way as private economic initiatives might appear 
to be small beer. But, in reality, both types of enterprise represent the 
experimental forge of the future of the USSR: the end of the State's economic 
monopoly (mainly existing only on paper); the end of the monolithic and 
monopolistic Party-State (idem, as above) and, more than ever ... the end of 
the monopoly of the capitalist system, which has always been a fine polyphonic 
ensemble playing the same music ... 

In our next issue, we shall be returning to this argument - insofar as the 
question of the clubs also partially involves the initial attempts of the proletariat 
to provide itself with its own party - and so, here, we shall limit ourselves 
to the relationships between these informal groups and the national question. 

On this, the front of the clubs can be said to be divided. The "progressive" 
wing puts forward petitions of principle and concrete demands for the respect 
of national rights within the framework of what is considered an already 
acquired Soviet unity only in need of reform (albeit with all of the imperfections 
of the case). The cause of the nations which, particularly in the past, have 
suffered the greatest oppression is vigorously espoused by the "progressives" 
(the Tartars, the Armenians ...) - with some exceptions, it seems to us (although 
we would like to be better informed on the subject), particularly in relation 
to the "Muslim" peoples who are constitutionally less dear to the "hearts" of 
"Soviet patriots". In any case, there is no going beyond the horizon of perfectly 
bourgeois-democratic "rights". The increasing growth of economic and social 
differences on a regional scale will call for some adjustments to be made on 
the subject, and we await them with interest. 

Against this "progressive" wing, there are the serried ranks of a compact 
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ultra-chauvinist and reactionary wing, mainly represented at a political level 
by the Pamjat ("Memory") Group, which already has 23,000 members and 
millions of potential supporters. The origins of this Greater Russian movement 
go back as far as the "Slavophiles" who were against the opening of "Holy 
Russia’ to the West, against "de-Christianisation" and, in a word, against the 
arrival of the bourgeois system in an otherwise "uncontaminated" country. After 
October, it was Stalin who made use of this "national spirit", establishing 
grotesque associations between "socialism" and Slavophile deep-Russian 
traditions. In fact, these "Russian fascists" (as they have been called) equally 
distributed their praises between Stalin and Hitler - insofar as both were the 
creators of a (respectively Slavic and Germanic) "national pride" against the 
"debauched" bourgeois West. Today, Pamjat continues in its praise of Stalin; 
objects (and not only indirectly) against Gorbachev and his reforms, which 
are seen as threatening the "moral integrity" of the USSR because of their 
inopportune openness towards the "Great Satan" of the West; protests against 
the conditions of "inequality" supposedly reserved in the USSR for its Greater 
Russian element (the unique inheritors of the uncorrupt "Slavic civilisation") 
who are made to bear all of the weight of "maintaining" foreign infidels; and, 
consequently, agitates for a new Greater Russian programme. Even without 
the need to establish direct physical ties, there is an obvious continuity between 
these positions and the activities of Moscovite "hooligans" who gather together 
in their hundreds in order to give the huts of the Asian immigrants at the 
gates of the metropolis "a brushing down" - and anybody else who happens 
to be there. 

At the moment, the proletariat seems to be substantially extraneous from 
the life of the clubs (be they "progressive" or "reactionary"), and we shall 
see why in our next issue. However, it is a matter of fact that, even though 
the Greater Russian chauvinist spirit has not yet come up against a physically 
organised proletarian opposition, it has found its proselytes almost exclusively 
among the (mainly young) element of what can best be defined as the "petty 
bourgeoisie’. It is a ravenous petty bourgeoisie, rabid not only against the 
"inferior" nationalities which ruin the metropolitan landscape, but also against 
that objective brake to their appetites which is represented by the proletariat. 

In the past, Russian and extra-Russian proletarians have come across each 
other without ever fraternising overmuch; the former were seen as agents of 
the expansion of capitalism from Moscow (accompanied by both subjective 
and objective elements of chauvinism and national oppression) and neither had 
an organised sense of class identity. Today, the extra-Russian proletariat is 
much less likely to consider that it is its Greater Russian counterpart which 
is responsible for its domination; and, in fact, both are being increasingly drawn 
towards confronting together the capitalist domination oppressing them and, 
within each of the nationalities, there is a growing divide between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie. It is upon this basis that it is possible and necessary to 
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construct an alternative to the purely "democratic" petitions of the "progressive" 
clubs and to give a fiery response (strictu sensu ...) to the recrudescent 
chauvinist plagues of the inevitable "Diergimordas" of today. 


(From "Che Fare", n°13, May/June 1988) 


GORBACHEV AS 
AN INTERNATIONAL "FIREMAN" 


The USSR as guarantor of international "peace"; Gorbachev, a "fireman" 
intent on putting out the anti-imperialist fire in the world. The world's 
bourgeousie must be grateful for the "new course" of the Soviet Union - 
and return the favour. This is the "global interdependence" which everybody 
is talking so much about. "By aiding Western imperialism, we are helping 
ourselves", they declare in the USSR. "By aiding the perestroika, we are 
giving ourselves a hand," they declare in the West. 

And the proletariat? The "oppressed peoples"? Abandoned by Soviet 
background support (and its quicksands), will they bow down before the 
new international bourgeois order that is being offered to them, or ... ? 


It was A. Jacoviello, writing in "La Repubblica", who coined the 
congratulatory definition of Gorbachev as an “international fireman" to whom 
the West owes a favour because "we are all in the same boat”. 

From a bourgeois point of view, it couldn't have been better put. We can 
forget the “detail” that this new-found "peace" will be anything but - even 
from the point of view of inter-bourgeois relationships. (On the eve of 1989, 
the for once acute Italian television commentators found a strange analogy 
between a year which was supposedly beginning under the sign of universal 
agreement among capitalists and another year - that of 1939 - which was also 
trumpeted as ushering in a new age of peace and well-being ‘for everybody"; 
almost forgetting to remind us that Hitler was seriously proposed as a candidate 
for the Nobel Peace Prize by the very people who were later to describe him 
as the Satan of the XX century in person). 

We know that Stalin's "anti-imperialism" was, in the final instance, nothing 
more than a colossal lie. For Marxists, anti-imperialism means the strategically 
unitary struggle of oppressed classes and countries directed towards the 
establishment of socialism and under the guidance of a single international 
Communist Party. "The construction of socialism in a single country" and the 
consequent call for independent and sovereign "national roads" - albeit under 
the protective umbrella of the "socialist Motherland" which was to act as a 
"guiding beacon" for each and every country - is the exact opposite of Lenin's 
formula and practice. 
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Nonetheless, what we, as Marxists, describe as Stalin's construction of modern 
capitalism in the USSR (proudly boasted of as the construction of "socialism"), 
was a revolutionary task which - in order to be put into practice - implied a 
profound struggle against the open aggression and indirect conditioning coming 
from the metropolitan heart of imperialism. As a result, it also reflected the 
interests of the proletarian struggle inside the imperialist citadels and the struggle 
of the oppressed masses of "coloured peoples". It was from these struggles 
that it drew the lymph for the pursuit of its own interests and, consequently, 
it was to these that it gave its support - with a view to establishing a situation 
of reciprocal aid towards the development of mutual interests (the typical 
language of shopkeepers!). But it is to be clearly understood that one of the 
conditions of such support was the rejection of any temptation to set in motion 
an authentic international communist revolution. 

The years of Stalin are rich in examples of this approach. In Europe, as in 
the East, the USSR was "behind" the anti-capitalist struggle - ready to stab 
in the back anyone who made any serious attempt to pave the way towards 
real communism. As Trotsky put it, Stalinism was simultaneously "a legitimate 
part of the workers' movement" and the "organiser of defeats". This latter aspect 
cannot obscure the fact that the position of Stalinism in relation to the exploited 
masses was different from that represented by social democracy - which was 
definitively social chauvinist in the metropoli, and either absent or hostile 
towards colonial uprisings. It is no accident that the (few) truly Marxist 
revolutionaries of this period described Stalinism as ‘centrism" (certainly 
counter-revolutionary!) but different from classical social democracy and the 
positions of the bourgeoisie as a whole. From Germany to China, it was possible 
to distinguish three currents at work: bourgeois sans phrase, social democratic, 
and "centrist". Of course, all of these were to be opposed and buried by 
revolutionaries, but in no way were they to be indiscriminately confused in 
the darkness of a night when “all cats are grey". (To anybody who says that, 
by speaking in this way, we are acting as apologists of Stalinism, we can 
only reply that “we are in good company’ with Trotsky and Bordiga, the two 
greatest (if not the only) champions of Marxist anti-Stalinism). 

With the Second World War, the counter-revolutionary cycle of Stalinism 
progressed further. Komintern (already reduced to nothing more than a larva 
at the service of the Soviet State) was formally dissolved - an announcement 
made with the worst kind of ideological justification ("The dissolution of the 
Communist International is timely and just, because it will facilitate the 
organisatiuon of all freedom-loving nations in the attack against the common 
enemy of Hitlerism": Stalin to Reuters, 28 May 1943). Yalta was to sanction 
the "relative spheres of influence" of the two "blocs" in which these "freedom- 
loving nations" were to be divided. 

Eastern Europe was "bolshevised" by the tanks of Moscow's armed forces. 
The "Communist" Parties of the West were recommended to pursue Togliatti's 
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peaceful road towards "progressive democracy", and anyone who feared "the 
coming of Stalin" was assured that Stalin would "stay at home" and that no 
communist revolution would take place. Chairman Mao (who was committed 
to following a similar Stalinist road in China - without the "inconvenience" 
of a proletarian revolution) was advised not to break the alliance with the 
Kuomintang, given the agreements made at Yalta and the related interests of 
the Soviet “socialist Motherland". Anyone insensitive to these messages was 
quickly disillusioned: in the case of the Greek "communists", the failure of 
their attempted revolution was directly assisted from Moscow. 

Despite all of this, Moscow continued to dress itself in (bourgeois but not 
fictitious) anti-imperialist clothes. 


"In order to avoid the inevitability of war, it is necessary to destroy 
imperialism ... They say that Lenin's thesis, according to which 
imperialism inevitably generates wars, is outdated because now popular 
forces exist which act in defence of peace and against the outbreak 
of new wars. This is not true.” 


It was 1952 when Stalin wrote this, what Bordiga was to call a residual 
gleam of Marxism in the counter-revolutionary molasses of the "construction 
of socialism" in the USSR and of the "bloc" of "sister countries" unified in 
the "socialist market". Bordiga's response was: 


"Isn't it true that you, too, can and have to enter into war as 
producers of goods, which in Marxist terms means as capitalists? The 
only difference between you Russians and the others is that the fully 
developed industrial countries have already gone beyond the stage of 
the “internal colonisation" of surviving pre-mercantile areas - while 
you are still busy in this field.” (Dialogato con Stalin, 1953). 


The pre-imperialist character of the USSR, even when it annexed whole 
countries to its “empire” (an absurd attempt to describe the actions of the USSR 
in terms of Western imperialism - "the supreme phase of capitalism" - or even 
in terms of the "worst" kind of imperialism according to a meta-historical 
conception of the classification of imperialisms), is clear. As are all of the 
reasons which explain the "anti-imperialist" stance of the USSR in relation to 
Western capitalism. It was a totally bourgeois stance which, by its very nature, 
couldn't be consequent (or rather, could be consequent only against the 
revolutionary communist perspective). 

The tie between the "Soviet" bloc and the struggles of the the proletariat 
and oppressed masses both inside and outside the metropoli (disastrous from 
our point of view) can only be understood in this context. 
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Only incurable cretins still feel the need to point out (in order to establish 
the DOC nature of their anti-Stalinism) that. the position of the Stalinist 
"Communist" Parties in the metropoli was exactly the same as that of all of 
the other bourgeois forces, and that the attitude of the USSR and its local 
appendages towards the national liberation movements of the colonised countries 
was exactly the same as that of the USA, Great Britain and the rest (in Algeria, 
Egypt, the Congo, the Middle East, India, Latin America ... ). 

In fact, these cretins see Stalinism as representing the peak of imperialism 
- which means that only the ultra-imperialists would take up arms for their 
national liberation ... 

We don't need to go so far. As anti-capitalists, we are anti-Stalinists to the 
end. 

We fail to see the type of identification described above even in relation 
to Khrushchev and his successors. What we do see is a concrete tie between 
"Soviet" policy and the struggles of the proletariat and oppressed peoples, despite 
the fact that the former is increasingly the "organiser of defeats". 

With Gorbachev, another backward step has been made in the direction of 
capitalism. 


The meaning of the "pax Gorbacheviana" 


As in the case of Stalin, this step was inscribed in the history of the URSS: 
it is a logical final consequence, not a sudden change in direction. 

Stalin, after having (bloodily) freed the URSS of its previously established 
revolutionary political programme, reached its economic objective of 
constructing a modern (we would say capitalist) country, and left his successors 
to do the rest. The post-Stalin "reforms" proposed by Khrushchev ("blocked" 
but not "abandoned" during the years of the so-called "stagnation" under 
Brezhnev), and subsequently taken up more decisively by Mr. Gorby, have 
led to the USSR establishing its own “internal market" - which has meant that 
it has found itself inevitably involved in the world market which, thousands 
of times more powerful than any compressed gas, is now literally exploding. 
Just one breath, and the "Iron Curtain" is brushed aside (without the need for 
any White Guards). 

In this way, the USSR puts both feet in the infernal whirlpool of world 
capitalism, is "equally" subject to its anarchic development, and "equally" 
exposed to its crises (its historical crisis). In this way an old "prophecy" is 
fulfilled: 


"In 1929, the new-born and rapidly growing Soviet capitalism had 
no channels of communication with international markets and 
international capitalism. These were effectively re-established ten years 
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later, with the war that began in 1939. This explains why the effects 
of the crisis (following the crash of 1929 - Ed.) were not transmitted 
to the USSR, which was going through a_ phase of serious under- 
production ... Between 1926 and 1939, the bases of Russian policy, 
dictated to the "Dictator" by historical forces, was that of the "Iron 
Curtain”. The Old World in the West was happy that it is not touched 
by the flames of revolution: the Russia born of an unprecedented 
communist revolution was happy to be protected from the anarchic 
flames of an over-ripe capitalism ... But (today), if the crisis comes, 
as it will, it will not only represent a victory for Marxism ... Given 
that the Iron Curtain has become a type of spider’s web, the universal 
trade crisis will also affect Russias young industrial heart. This will 
be the result of having unified the markets and the vital circulation 
of the capitalist monster! But what unifies the bestial heart of 


" 


capitalism, unifies also the revolution ...". 


It is no accident that we have put the word "equal" in inverted commas. 
In reality, the "peaceful emulation" of the URSS not only means that it has 
had to renounce all of its illusions concerning its capacity to surpass the 
economic standards of the West (as had been promised for 1975, the date for 
the transition to "complete" communism - synonymous with having gained the 
first place in the classification of international capitalist production!), it also 
means that it is in an increasingly weaker structural position for affronting 
international competition. On the basis of the figures relating to GNP, in 
themselves not exhaustive, it can be seen that the USSR has been overtaken 
by Japan. But, of course, we are not only speaking of this: in relation to the 
West, with the exhaustion of its extensive cycle, the URSS finds itself in a 
position of increasing dependence - not simply of delay - in terms of its 
transition to the intensive cycle. We have explained this elsewhere but, in 
any case, there is no lack of similar comments from Soviet "experts". 

The spectre of the imperialist "colonisation" of the USSR, explicitly referred 
to by so-called "conservatives", explains a lot. It is a real danger, but also an 
essential element in the capitalist development of the USSR. Z. Mylnar is 
right in saying that "A return to the last years of Brezhnev is absolutely 
impossible. Today, the defeat of Gorbachev's policies would not mean a return 
to the past, but rather the beginnings of a reactionary turnabout, the 
militarisation of the Soviet system, internally and externally, and the attempt 
to maintain a stagnant system by force" (Cfr. Il progetto Gorbaciov, 
supplement of "Rinascita", N. 20/87, p. 174). 

The crisis of the “autarchic" Stalinist model, at one time perfectly consonant 
with the economic objectives it set itself, has led to the destruction of the 
"Soviet bloc" from the inside (it had already experienced the dissidence of 
Yugoslavia in 1948, and the subsequent rupture with China). The "socialist 
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market" of COMECON has had to open itself (and, in reality, subordinate itself) 
to the West. "Free exchange" (and "free" subordination?) - economic, and 
therefore political: the IMF on the one hand, bourgeois democracy on the other. 
Poland, Hungary ... the USSR. In fact, at a certain moment, it was the USSR 
itself which had to try to overcome the resistance of the "conservatives" who 
wanted a USSR which was "independent" of the capitalism which was likely 
to submerge a background of defence against the catastrophic effects of the 
capitalist system itself. 

Recourse to the hermetically sealed "Socialist bloc" has simply become an 
obstacle to the economic interests of today's USSR. The efforts to maintain 
political unity are perfectly understandable, but totally useless. It is no accident 
that Gorbachev has had to open a double door to the West which allows entry 
into the USSR itself in the Baltic states, increasingly and "autonomously" 
exposed to the West in both economic and political terms. 

This is the first aspect of Gorbachev's "open-door" policy towards the West 
in the name of a “world interdependence" which, of course, must develop in 
"“peace', according to precise rules which exclude any political upheaval (very 
different from the policy of Lenin's NEP!). 

A second element concerns the new type of relationship which Soviet 
"communism" intends to establish with its ex-partner - the Western "communist" 
movement. At the time of Stalin, this represented a useful driving chain; but 
it is still useful insofar as, however "progressive democrat" it may be, it is 
still struggling against capitalism. Now that every link has been dissolved, it 
receives more compliments than it has ever had before (see the recent 
"rehabilitation" of Berlinguer on the part of "Kommunist": so much for 
Cossutta!) precisely because it acts as a national party operating both within 
and on behalf of its own capitalism in order to favour the "harmonious" 
development of the "reciprocal relationships" between States that the USSR 
needs. The real partners of the USSR are Agnelli, De Benedetti and Gardini; 
Occhetto 1s nothing more than a "bag-carrier”. 

A third and extremely important element. For the same reasons explained 
above, solidarity with the oppressed peoples no longer exists. Gorbachev's USSR 
has already abandoned Castro; left Sandinist Nicaragua to its own devices; 
pushed the Palestinians to negotiate with Israel, at the same time re-establishing 
positive relationships with the "hated Sionist state" and providing it with the 
new breath of oxygen of a Jewish emigration which is particularly avid of 
possessing its “own land" on the soil of Palestine; does nothing more nor less 
than the imperialist States in relation to the conflict between Iran and Iraq; 
contributes towards the withdrawal of the "socialist presence" in Angola, Ethiopia 
and elsewhere; re-establishes contacts with South Africa; expresses its willingness 
to create a "liberal-democratic" government in Afghanistan; sells out its faithful 
Vietnamese ally in the cause of normalising its relationships with China. 
Withdrawal? This would be a totally inadequate description - particularly 
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because we are referring to the fireman activities described by Jacoviello. 

Just as classical social democracies, well-rooted in their "own" capitalist 
systems, are incapable of representing anything in terms of the uprising of 
“coloured peoples" other than the "workers' face" of the hated "slave-master", 
Soviet "communism", for the same reasons, is stepping out on the same road 
(although it is still possible for it to turn back). 


Imperialist peace or class war? 


The Gorbachev's pax can be explained in the following terms: international 
capitalism, including that of the URSS, can progress without class upheavals, 
because this is a prerequisite for the fate of "perestroika". The "peace-keeeping" 
noose of imperialism must be allowed to descend over the countries of the 
so-called "Soviet bloc" in order to suffocate any type of proletarian uprising; 
and the same must be done in the imperialist metropoli and in controlled/ 
dominated countries. 

For us, this kind of peace is the same as a class war against the proletariat 
and against socialism. We do not say that we "should" respond - but that the 
immediate response comes from the unsuppressible antagonism of the exploited, 
from the "damned of the earth", whether they find themselves inside the 
metropoli or inside the "fatherlands of socialism". 

Diplomacy and "socialist" armies cannot avoid this necessary fact. They 
can only break the residual umbilical cord. Which, in our terms is not a small 
thing. 

The proletariat of Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia (and tomorrow, Russia) will 
begin to fight for themselves, rejecting any defence of the "socialist" 
exploitation they have suffered. The fact that they temporarily return to the 
"most backward" ideological illusions is due to the revaluation of the bourgeois 
"values" inculcated by Stalinism and post-Stalinism. But anyone who has 
materially begun to move against the capitalist machine of exploitation does 
not stop in the face of morganatic illusions. 

As far as the metropoli are concerned, it is enough to look at what happens 
here. For the Italian proletariat, there is no light from the East - and the efforts 
of Cossutta to "square the circle" do not help (it is difficult to understand 
what new "progressive democracy" can be based on "Soviet socialism"). It can 
be said that this is because here there is not the minimum threshold for a 
class struggle. This is true. But it is also true that when the fire is rekindled, 
the Italian proletariat will no longer look towards the "socialist fatherland", 
but rather towards a Soviet proletariat which finds itself in opposition against 
"its own" exploitation-system. 

And in extra-metropolitan areas? The activities of "Fireman" Gorbachev may 
well create additional difficulties for the anti-imperialist liberation struggles 
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conducted by the exploited masses under the leadership of their own national 
bourgeoisie or petit-bourgeoisie. But it will not be sufficient to subjugate the 
need for the rebellion of these people, particularly given that this "peace" will 
lead to further imperialist exploitation. There will be a revolution here - a 
purer revolution. 


"There is order in Berlin" (read "the world"). Idiots! Your order 
is built on sand. The coming revolution will declare from tomorrow: 


"I was, I am, I will be!" 


These words which Rosa Luxemburg wrote seventy years ago draw the 
destiny of the present capitalist "order" which now squeezes us. 


(From "Che Fare", No. 15, February-March 1989) 
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THE CATASTROPHE OF 
"REALISED" SOCIALISM AND 
THE PROLETARIAT OF THE EAST 


The miserable end of the Stalinist "socialist system" is only the end of 
a castle of lies and antiproletarian oppression. 

The "new system" does not represent any kind of pacificatory or 
"progressive" goal for these countries; on the contrary, it exacerbates class 
antagonism beyond any previous limit - and thus opens the way to the 
socialism of the future. 


One "system" has definitively set in the East; "another" is appearing on 
the horizon. It is a recurrent lie that the first was, in any way, identifiable 
with socialism; but it is perfectly true that the second would like to be a 
model of advanced capitalism similar to our own, with all of the social- 
democratic trappings of a "social-state" containing within it certain "rules" which 
might avoid its more explosive contradictions. 

If today "realised socialism" is placing all of its structures (national, political, 
military, ideological ...) at the service of the Western capitalist model, the 
only reason (and this should be clear even to the blind) is because, throughout 
all these years, it has not "constructed socialism" but only the most capitalist 
of premises for the ratification of a higher and more transparent development 
of productive, social - and, consequently, political - bourgeois relationships. 
It is not a (back to front) "revolution", nor a "genetic change" but a qualitative 
leap forward along a single line of march. 

If this is true (as it 1s), it will not lead to any change in the antagonistic 
relationships between classes, between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. And 
this is another reason for considering it "only" - as if this were of little count! 
- a qualitative jump. The possibility or, rather, the need for socialism is clearer 
and stronger than ever. And this fact is recognised even today, despite the 
“generalised” orgy of "rejection of socialism" at which, according to bourgeois 
propaganda, all of the classes ("united" and "together") of all the countries of 
the East partecipate. 
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Restructuring means attacking the proletarian masses 


It is really true that the proletariat of the East is, or can be, effectively 
homologated with "Western values" in the same way as, for example, some 
of the "constructors" of "perestrojka" (communists or anti-communists, according 
to the specific situations and different circumstances in the individual countries 
of the area)? 

Before answering this question, one thing has to be kept firmly in mind: 
everywhere in the East, at the centre of all decisions concerning the means, 
timing, content and perspectives of "reform", there is a numerous and mainly 
young proletariat which has to be taken into account both subjectively and 
objectively. In order to decide the need for "reform" and to set it under way, 
the activism of the representatives of power (and of the social classes directly 
interested in such power) was enough; but to realise it effectively, it will be 
necessary to meet and fight the interests (and their ideological and political 
expression) of the producing class. It is no mystery to anyone that the 
"restructuring’ which people want to undertake in the East involves, in the 
first place, not only and not so much a series of technical adjustments, but 
the redefinition of the weight and the position of the proletariat in relation 
to the development of new types of property relationships. 

In brief: the success of "perestrojka" everywhere depends, on the one hand, 
on broadening and intensifying the process of the private accumulation of capital 
and, on the other, on the intensive disciplining of a proletariat which is "too 
numerous", “insufficiently productive" and ‘overprotected by its privileged 
position”. 

More democracy (or "democracy at last") means, in the final instance, the 
"free" surfacing of "modern" bourgeois classes capable of producing "freely", 
of buying and selling goods at the "right" market price, of accumulating profits, 
of ensuring ideological and state superstructures at the service of so much 
“progress'; and therefore, also capable of making labour a pure and simple 
element of the process of accumulation. The current "hypertrophy" of the 
proletariat in the East and the relative guarantees which have in some way 
protected it so far (the necessary price to pay in order to establish a minimum 
"social contract" during the phase of primitive capital accumulation), are 
obstacles which the political and economic democracy of "perestrojka" must 
know how to eliminate or, at least, reduce to a minimum. 

What are people talking of in the USSR, if not of a more decided passage 
of company power into the hands of their legitimate owners (even if not 
necessarily in terms of property deeds); of placing workers under the discipline 
of the executive (with that pinch of "co-participation” that does no harm); of 
increasing productivity, which means, in the first place, increasing the rhythm 
of work and labour mobility, introducing different professional levels and, 
finally, reducing man-power and creating a "regulated reserve’ labour market? 
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Aren’t these same items on the agendas of all of the other countries in the 
East? Items which are anything but "theoretical". In those places where the 
"reform" has progressed more quickly, "discussion" has already become reality. 

In Poland, the democratically created "alternative" state power squeezes - 
as is right! - proletarian consumption in order to support investment; company 
despotism is the rule; the trade union leaders of the new regime (no less than 
those of the previous one) advise and impose moderation and sacrifices; the 
legislators are occupied with better regulating the workers’ "reconquered 
freedom" and, if necessary, the forces of order are ready to guarantee respect 
against anarchy. 

"Any government would and must have recourse to force against anarchy". 
Who is it who is speaking? Jaruzelski, 1980? An inveterate Stalinist, survivor 
of the storm? No. It is Walesa himself, and in the name of democracy (cfr. 
"l'Unita", 5 February 1990). 

We have spoken about Poland, because it represents the clearest example 
of a "post-communist" regime in the full exercise of its powers and the class 
nature of these powers; but all of the East has, from this point of view, been 
"Polandised". In the race towards "restructuring", given the accumulated delays 
and the growing East-West divide that combined and unequal capitalist 
development brings with it, forces the local bourgeoisie to strike at the roots 
of the "privileges" of the workers. The younger and less well formed the 
bourgeoisie, the greater the appetite and the aggression (in post-Ceausescu 
Romania, the West itself has been compelled to recommend a certain degree 
of moderation by supporting "ex'"-Ceausescu politicians because they are more 
"expert and responsible in the face of the avid impatience of the "new" parties 
of the accumulating classes). 


...but the proletariat is in some way involved 


Naturally, what has been said so far - if read unilaterally and superficially 
- could lead to catastrophic errors. A simplicistic (or worse) interpretation could 
suggest that, once the Stalinist regimes are dissolved, proletarian-bourgeois 
antagonism will be immediately transferred to the fight between bourgeois 
democracy and bourgeois dictatorship; and, given that the former has nothing 
to offer the proletariat other than an ever more ferocious class dictatorship, it 
is necessary to abandon it immediately and aim directly at socialism. An error 
of this kind is nothing more than the mirror image of the error committed 
by those people who call upon the proletariat of the East to defend themselves 
in defence of their previous supposedly "revolutionary gains”. 

But this is not the case; and it’s as well to fully understand the fact. 

It is true that the "new democracy" in the countries of the East means, at 
heart, a greater spread of capital dictatorship and a greater concentration of 
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anti-proletariat economic and political forces. The rate of exploitation and 
domination is undoubtedly increasing. 

This is structural, historical data. However, it does not follow that the 
proletariat will immediately take on its own historical role (‘the dictatorship 
of the proletariat"). On the contrary - and what might seem to the inexpert 
one of the mysteries of dialectics - the proletariat is a co-participant in these 
changes precisely so that it can affirm itself on the long and difficult march 
towards its own emancipation. 

The Stalinist regimes established a "unified market" (rather fragile in the 
long term, as we have seen) of political ideas and organisation, as well as 
economic interests, under the "rigid" (so rigid that it was broken by a single 
blow!) "monopoly" of the Party-State. Within this framework, the proletariat 
(controlled by the "stick" and the "carrot", the classical knut and the larva 
of a “'social pact") could not express itself in any way as an independent 
class. Certainly, in metahistorical or abstract "theoretical" terms, there is nothing 
to prevent the proletariat from passing directly from the struggle against this 
level of oppression to the affirmation of its ultimate revolutionary ends. 
However, this depends, concretely and historically, on the degree of strength 
and consciousness that a given proletariat possesses. 

Or rather, today’s proletariat in the USSR (things are even more complicated 
in the other countries of the ex-"system") is the result of the victorious 
revolutionary attack carried out in 1917 and the subsequent experiences of the 
Stalinist withdrawal which led to a two-fold isolation (internal - "the 
construction of socialism in a single country" - and external - the defeat during 
the 1920’s of the European class movement and the consequent revival of 
capitalism and social-democracy). This proletariat is the result of the fact that 
it "took into its own hands" the responsibility for - in reality - constructing 
capitalism (or "the basis of capitalism", as some of Gorbachev’s "left-wing" 
supporters call it), given that this responsibility was not accepted by the national 
bourgeoisie - partly voluntarily, and partly because they had no choice. 

Therefore, it represents a sort of hybrid of bourgeois tasks and the 
responsibility of defending its own class interests (in the sense of a "class 
of capital"). It is for this "simple" reason that it, too, in its own way and 
for itself, has lent itself to the capitalist reform of society. 

Given the existing premises, it is not just "better" but mecessary that the 
proletariat support the "pluralist market" of ideologies, political organisations 
and the economic negotiation of its own labour (which was previously not 
off-market but limited by State monopoly prices). The "only" difference in 
relation to other classes is that it enters this market for itself, and it is on 
the basis of this fact (and not by "skipping" it - which may have been 
"preferable" from an abstract point of view) that there is the possibility of 
opening and deepening the class antagonism which exists within the very 
structures of capitalism, particularly when they are "democratic". This is the 
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new starting point, and we shall never say that it is of little count or ... 
worse. 
In his "Catechism", Engels wrote that historical necessity implies that 


"given that communists cannot count on the fact that the decisive 
struggle with the bourgeoisie will take place before the latter come 
to power, it is in the interests of the communists to help the bourgeoisie 
to take power as soon as possible - in order to defeat them as soon 
as possible". 


This "recommendation" does not, of course, apply to the situation in the 
East (where bourgeois power already existed, albeit invisibly), but the substance 
of the message remains. Stalin, under the false name of "socialist construction", 
completed the grandiose cycle of primitive capital accumulation which, disguised 
as the property of "all of the people" or of "the proletarian state", was 
dominated by a coalition of "national" and international bourgeois interests. 
In the midst of a "classless" society, a flesh and blood bourgeoisie was being 
incubated - the same bourgeoisie which is now beginning to come openly into 
the light. The international revolution, which could have short-cut the socio- 
economic phases by impressing on Russia - within a supra-national economic 
framework and with the primary support of developed Germany - an 
accelleration and a leap in the direction of socialism, never took place. The 
Soviet proletariat have to pay history for this "supplement" of time and 
experiences. 

From this point of view, they in fact "help" the bourgeoisie to play their 
part to the end in the subsequent stage of the race (still capitalist) towards 
accumulation. It is useless trying to cut corners, even though there is nothing 
written in theory against the possibility of sweeping away the bourgeoisie even 
at their present level and we would be the first to enjoy (as we are the first 
to indicate) the prospect of a new assault against the Winter Palaces without 
any regrets for the fragility of the basis on which to rebuild the socialist 
transformation of society. Be that as it may. The important thing is to understand 
how to obtain that prospective solution from the concrete situation of a clash 
which is already under way (and has been for some time). 


"Democracy" and the workers' expectations 


Where to start? Or better: where do they start from? 

It can be seen that, among the more advanced sectors of the class, there 1s 
no nostalgia for the supposedly "revolutionary conquests" of the past which, 
translated into simple terms, have meant them being deprived of political 
power, economically exploited and socially crushed in the interests of capital. 
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At the same time, these "conquests" led to economic stagnation- once the 
reserves of the "extensive" broadening of production created by (but not 
benefitting) the proletariat had run out. The existing capitalist restructuring 
has to be seen not with eyes directed towards the past - and it is not important 
that here, in the heart of capitalist affluence, there are people who (in the 
manner of Berlinguer, Ingrao and the "trotskyists") recommend the Soviet 
workers to "remain austere" in order to avoid the "risks of homologation". A 
proletariat which is still Incapable of taking all power into its own hands 
(on a national, not local scale, it must be remembered) "prefers" the reality 
of an openly bourgeois system "that functions" and fills the shops with goods 
(goods and not "use values" already existed before, it was just that there were 
never enough) to the "defence of State property" (which is not socialism, and 
can become a way towards socialism only when the proletariat has political 
power) and the "absence of the bourgeoisie" (intended as physical "people" 
not in terms of the absence of capitalist mechanism of production and 
distribution). It also "prefers" a system in which there is an open recognition 
of the "pluralism" of classes and interests and, on the basis of "democracy", 
the "right" to enter the lists and support their own needs and interests with 
their own organisations. 

Let it be clear that we are in no way attempting to "valorise" bourgeois 
democracy nor any "“homologation" of the Soviet proletariat within this 
democracy. It is just that this is the "clearest" and most advanced ground on 
which antagonisms can be defined, matured and transformed into a definitive 
struggle for power. 

We have already outlined (cfr. "Che Fare" no. 6) the possible paths that 
this self-redefinition of the proletariat as a class "per se" may take within 
the USSR, according to a schema that can also be applied to the other countries 
of the "bloc" (providing the existence of additional complications is always 
borne in mind). 

Here, we shall briefly return to the subject in the light of subsequent 
experiences. 

Precisely because the central objective of the current "restructuring" is the 
proletariat (a “pachyderm" to slim down, divide, discipline) and precisely 
because, at the same time, this objective cannot be achieved by means of a 
frontal clash (given the limited number of bourgeois and middle class troops 
available for such an attack), the "reformists" in power aim at "involving" the 
proletariat itself in their design by blinding certain layers with the prospect 
of economic and social promotion and by calling on them to partecipate actively 
in the management of the restructuring process. Gorbachev, hiding himself 
behind the claim of a "return to Lenin", has even exhumed the idea of "all 
power to the Soviets". The sense of this strategy is clear, at least to anybody 
who understands and shares our theses. 
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"Self-mangement" and immediate claims 


The important thing to note is that the proletariat, when called upon to 
exercise its rights and "power", too frequently believes the promises made. 
The first effect of this is a sort of claim for "self-management" which, while 
not questioning the system of production in any way - as is more than obvious! 
- stimulates an effective and growing class antagonism. It begins with a struggle 
against political and technico-administrative bureaucrats accused of being 
"inefficient" (and so far, so good ...) but also of being too efficient when it 
comes to controlling productivity, "forgetting" the needs and "rights" of the 
workers. These two aspects are often contradictory. The help offered to the 
regime by the working masses in terms of sweeping away the old, inefficient 
(and, let it be said, "parasitic") bureaucracies is compensated for by an 
immediate hostility towards the new "efficiency" which technocrats, bosses, 
brasseurs d’affaires and the myriad of people interested in the "restructuring 
of the proletariat" would like to install. 

The danger that the proletariat will become fully "involved" in the "self- 
management" sub-species of the capitalist "restructuring" process is, given the 
conditions in which it is supposed to take place, highly relative and transitory 
(it is unthinkable that there could be a repetition "on a large scale" of the 
Yugoslavian "self-management" movement of the 1950’s, insofar as this was 
related to a phase of "primary accumulation" which has now come to its end 
and is not reproducible on the scale imposed by the current phase of 
development). This ideology of self-management is not, then, very likely to 
"accompany a phase of capitalist accumulation; but should be seen more as 
the prius (and predisposing element) of a greater awareness of the separation 
of opposing class interests and the ideological and political acceptance of their 
inevitable confrontation. Despite all of its implicit contradictions, this is the 
meaning of the struggle for self-management undertaken by the miners who 
had to push beyond the walls of their "own" company and also involve the 
entire sector and the territorial reality of power (let us leave to one side 
the confusion and ideological uncertaines related to the question of power). 

The second point in relation to immediate claims: the proletariat does not 
intend to pay for this restructuring by means reducing the labour force or 
abolishing guarantees (which would place it in a precarious state). It will defend 
violently and unitedly the labour it is obliged to sell. Defensively? Maybe; 
but, given that it has to confront the increasing attack of capital, this defensive 
approach needs to undergo further development if it is not to be crushed. The 
game iS very open, and it is no accident that the supporters of "perestrojka" 
are slowing down and even delaying the introduction of measures which, albeit 
on paper and from a "purely economic" point of view, would seem to be both 
necessary and urgent. 

It is worth remembering that we are still at the beginning of these processes. 
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The hesitations of the enemy are a clear indication of the risks (for them) 
and the opportunities (for us) that these processes involve. The relative political 
backwardness of the proletariat also comes from the fact that it has had only 
a taste of the confrontation to come. When the real confrontation takes place, 
it is legitimate to expect that the proletariat will throw into the scales the 
weight of its numbers, its unitary tradition and its non-traditionalist youthfulness 
(that is, without the revolutionary traditions of the Party, but also - and not 
by chance! - without the traditions of bourgeois corruption: the former, it can 
regain by leaps; the latter within the current cycle of existing decadent 
capitalism, cannot be instilled - it can, at most, affect those layers of the 
“worker aristocracy" which are incapable of acting as go-betweens between 
the bourgeoisie and the working masses). 


Towards class political and trade union organisation 


At a more purely political (or simply pre-political level), it has been seen 
that workers everywhere tend to establish, first of all, their own trade union 
organisations. In the senile phase of imperialism, the independence of trade 
unions necessarily has a political significance: 


"The independence of trade unions in terms of class (that is, in their 
relationship with the bourgeois state) can be guaranteed, under existing 
conditions, only by a completely revolutionary leadership. (...) The 
unions of our time can either be secondary instruments of imperialist 
capitalism or instruments of the revolutionary proletarian movement" 
(Trotsky, 1940). 


It is useless trying to explain that we are a long way from resolving this 
dilemma; we know it all too well. Theory, however, even after a great lapse 
of time, it is the design of the necessary tendencies of a process. And the 
current applicability of this tendency is already before our eyes. The 
proletarians, who in the East are struggling to set up their own independent 
unions, are not doing it (and can't do it) in the sense of establishing a 
"secondary instrument of imperialist capitalism". In this day and age, any 
such operation is implausible. 

The Polish experience of "Solidarnosc" is emblematic in this respect. The 
authentic and permanent result which it expresses is that it has realised the 
capacity of the proletariat to oppose the "legal" power as a single organised 
mass and to impose the recognition of its "right" to be considered as a 
"counterpart"; that is, a counter-legality. It is clear that opposition to the 
"communist" regime could not be immediately transformed into opposition to 
capitalism as such. And it is equally clear that, lacking this possibility, the 
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base would enthusiastically applaud when bourgeois ideologies and politicians 
installed themselves among the leadership. With all of this, the profound sense 
that the working masses had intended to give to their own union (which was, 
at the same time, a semi-party) has remained fundamentally intact. When the 
bourgeois leaders of "Solidarnosc" try to bring together ideology and interests, 
they necessarily conflict with those of the working masses; and it is for this 
reason that the masses are forced to respond (and to bring together in a 
different way their own ideology and interests, starting as always from "the 
bottom" to the "top", and not vice versa). 

For a whole range of necessary "intermediate" experiences (rather than time), 
the forms of trade union (and/or semi-union, hybrid) representation will be 
conditioned by the presence of a bourgeois leadership, both because of the 
immediate law of "minimum effort" and because of the law of maximum 
conscious effort on the part of bourgeois political and social forces. At the 
same time, within this range of experiences, the reserves of the bourgeois 
hegemony will run out (could run out) and a full, unequivocal class 
independence, in terms of a "revolutionary movement", will make its way 
forward (can make its way forward). 

This dislocation of forms may well be defined as the "extreme bastion" of 
the bourgeoisie (remembering Gorbachev and Eltsin’s lie of "all power to the 
Soviets") but it is extreme precisely because it marks the progressive approach 
towards the point where form and content come together (can come together) 
- except in the case of a reinversion of direction - and the "quantity" of 
proletarian pressure be transformed into "quality". 

The proletariat of the East has already understood that the banners of 
"communism" disguised a reality of class oppression. For a whole series of 
long-lasting conditions, both internal and international, it has given a first reply 
to this oppression in the name of the bourgeois values of democracy. However, 
it is no small thing that it has immediately interpreted this in terms of a specific 
“workers’ democracy". It is no small thing because "democracy" tout court 
must be and is against the profound instance governing this other "democracy" 
(if this weren’t the case, class antagonism - which is first an objective fact 
and then one of conscience - could be contained ad aeternum within the 
rules of the present system). 

It is significant or not that "minority groups" within "Solidarnosc" openly 
talk of a "new anti-worker dictatorship" when referring to their existing 
leadership (and Walesa refers to the risk of being lynched by his own ex- 
supporters)? That the Soviet miners "mortgage" their conditioned support for 
"perestrojka" by means of the growing affirmation of their own independent 
“counterpower'? that even the Rumanian workers, despite the certainly 
unpleasant memory of Ceausescu, find themselves once again demonstrating - 
this time against the "bourgeois parties" who claim to have "liberated" them 
but only to better exploit them? That the Yugoslavian workers are beginning 
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to break down the cordon sanitaire of "national" contrapositions (despite the 
fact that these do not lack material points of support)? 

The subsequent course will depend on how "perestrojka" develops in the 
East in relation to the development of the Western capitalism to which it is 
closely tied. The laws of this development (as we show in another article in 
this issue) speak unequivocally in favour of our "scheme" of forecasts and 
actions. 


* Kk 


We are now at a delicate point. 

The proletariat of the East has still not shown that it is on the way towards 
the constitution of its own political party, not even "in embryo". This is the 
essential point. 

Without doubt, this is a delay - and we take note of it without letting it 
frighten us overmuch. The material conditions for establishing the premises 
of such an action are not yet ripe for a number of reasons: the weight of the 
previous counter-revolutionary cycle (which here was insidiously disguised as 
"the construction of socialism"); the resources which are still available to 
Western imperialism and the consequent deafness of the Western proletariat 
to the need for revolutionary struggle and internationalism; and the still 
primordial and uncertain nature of "perestrojka" itself, which in some way has 
put a brake on its own progress in the fear (objectively real) of uncontrollable 
social and political upheavals. 

These four factors go together and our reasoned answer to any question 
concerning the direction of their development is well known. 

Nobody should be surprised by the fact that the "maximum" aims of the 
political efforts of the Eastern proletariat are directed towards “self-management”, 
"Luxemburgism", anarcho-syndicalism, etc. (often under the influence of layers 
of "proletarianised" petty bourgeois intellectuals). It would be an horrendous 
error of perspective to see in this a simple "re-edition", a shadow of the past. 
We see it rather as the beginning of the extremely difficult re-approach to 
Marxism. And it is well-understood what we mean by that. 

When even an exiguous grouping of Marxists reappears in the East, it will 
find that the objective and subjective conditions of the proletariat will provide 
enough material on which to base itself - and that those of internal and 
international capitalism will provide enough fuel to feed its “spark”. 


(From "Che Fare", No. 18, March-April 1990) 


FURTHER QUESTIONS AND 
POSSIBLE ANSWERS ABOUT THE PRESENT 
SITUATION AND FATE OF THE USSR 


"Soviet" events, taking place by no means smoothly and positively, and the 
spread of pseudo-informative mass-media campaigns about them (with "super- 
kremlinologists" on their payroll) lead people to further doubts and objections, 
which must be adequately answered. 

1) Is perestrojka irreversible or not and is the hypothesis of its further 
accelleration still valid? Or is it possible to foresee a turnabout? Isn't the 
privatization process going too slowly? and aren't there even some signs 
against it ? 

2) Is a conservative "coup d'etat" really unthinkable in the USSR? Doesn't 
Gorbachev already appear to be, to a certain extent, a prisoner of right-wing 
forces ready, if necessary, to use their repressive strength against perestrojka? 

3) What about the Soviet working-class? Is it able to intervene actively and 
positively in this situation? When? How? Or shall we admit it is not able to 
find an autonomous role of its own? 


All of these questions involve the central points of our general "interpretation" 
of the "USSR phenomenon", and go well beyond any single "current event". 
We shall answer these questions - within the limits of the structure and functions 
of this newsletter - by resuming the thread of our previous writings. 


Point one: there is no going back 


We must first reaffirm what follows: the direction taken by Gorbachev is 
not the result of a "choice", much less a personal or impulsive one, but the 
result of the whole evolution towards capitalism of the Soviet economy and 
society (including the discontinuities and necessary splits going from one phase 
to another), from Stalin to perestrojka - forerunner Khrushchev, from Brezhnev 
(who "knocked over" his predecessor, but also inherited his insistence on de- 
centralizing and his "attention for agriculture") to Gorbachev. 

For decades, amidst wide-spread indifference and hostility, the Marxist current 
has studied and foreseen this evolution (even beyond present-day happenings 
and "protagonists"). The supporters of the "theory" of the "break by Gorbachev" 
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(whether "revolutionary" or ‘"counter-revolutionary"), far from = any 
considerations about its basis (which determined it) simply reject the abc's 
of Marxism, by considering "“imponderable" what Marxism had decisively for 
quite a long time ... pondered. The conclusion that these people reach is this: 
Marxism offers no sure means of "prediction" for the USSR (nor, that is, for 
anything else at all!); we can only try to follow "current events". 

On the contrary, it is Marxist research on the nature and functions of 
Stalinism that allows us to explain just how the "Soviet system" had to end 
up where it is, and why it is just as necessarily headed on its course towards 
full capitalization (and its "confession"), which began with Stalin. What should 
surprise us is how late this course was decisively taken, since already in 
Khrushchev times its essential features were taking form. But this same delay, 
which today's anomalies and constrictions depend upon, is not only the cause, 
but also the effect of all of the conditions both internal and international 
which the USSR has had to deal with for decades. In the first place there is 
the long persistance in the USSR of a development "pattern", which is "non- 
communicative" and "contrary" to the imperialist one, and which had the 
objective possibility to rally internal social forces and the international 
"communist" movement around itself. In Khrushchev's years, these two elements 
had not yet exhausted their (counter-revolutionary) potential. Only today have 
they completely exhausted their potential, when on the one hand the phase of 
"extensive" development in the USSR has come to a close and on the other 
hand the "national ways" indicated by "the international communist movement" 
(and by whom, if not Stalin?) have led Western Communist Parties to cut 
their links of unity and even solidarity with the "Socialism's leading country". 

At the moment, any further delay or incoherence in perestrojka would end 
up in sheer failure. No internal force would have a_ useful reason or the 
chance to go back to the previous conditions, and this shows that the socio- 
economic reality of the USSR has left behind once and for all the former 
"kind of development" and established a socio-economic-political staff directed 
towards the "full" realization of perestrojka which, in fact, is in power. It is 
also true that no accelleration is possible in a quiet and painless way and 
this "contradiction" favors the "conservative" resistance of old power centers, 
as well as that of a good part of the working class (with some possible 
interminglings between these two. extremes). Anyway, the old "nomenklatura" 
(or better: the most "bureaucratic" part of it) cannot possibly have an alternative 
plan (directed backwards), and its function is only to look for brakes and 
stabilizing counterweights to maintain (within perestrojka) its own privileges 
during the difficult "transition" phase, by handling this phase as a painless 
passage from the old, outdated forms of power to the new ones. Even less 
so, then, has the old "nomenklatura" a "plan" that could steadily (and 
organically) go towards meeting the interests of the working class (which in 
this sense is "conservative" because it aims at defending itself from the effects 
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of a much greater concentration and centralization of capital). 


"Privatization" going slowly? 


Someone might object: yet, we see that large firms do not want to or cannot, 
or both, "privatize themselves". For some, this shows the resistance of the 
"acquis de l'Octobre" (which must obviously be defended unconditionally). For 
others, openly on the bourgeois side, it shows that the system "set up by Stalin" 
is structurally unrelated to the laws of Western capitalism, so there can be 
no exaggerated openness towards it. In the former case we have to do with 
stray "revolutionaries", in the latter with short-sighted would-be bourgeois (real, 
bold bourgeois reasons in a completely different way). 

Let us see. 

It is sheer madness to imagine that perestrojka could mean the "privatization" 
of the large state capitalist firms, as if the history of capitalism in the USSR 
had to start all over again, from the original accumulation of capital. This 
has already happened in the form of State ownership of large firms (firms 
which act on the distribution of goods and production markets and on the 
monopolistic acquisition of the labor-force), as prescribed by the historical 
conditions for the realization of the bourgeois tasks of the revolution (as 
such, it was brought forward - though not "to the end" - by Stalin). Neither 
Gorbachev nor Eltsin nor anymone else could do without this State warehouse 
on which (and not against which) the realization of further objectives depends. 
What is at stake is not the sheer "privatization" of “all” firms (starting from 
the centre, if possible), but the general affirmation of “modern market laws" 
from the center outwards and vice versa; such affirmation needs the fly-wheel 
of large State industry "restructured" according to such laws since, among other 
things, the spread and growth of a network of modern small- and medium- 
size firms (‘private” in all senses) depend on it. 

The "fundamental directions for the stabilization of the national economy 
and the transition towards a market economy’ approved by the Supreme Soviet 
on the 19 October 1990 (and published in "Izvestija" on 27 October), is 
extremely clear on the matter. 


A) "The immediate measures for de-nazionalization and privatization 
must first be accomplished in those spheres in which the functioning 
of State structures is most suitable. To these spheres belong commerce, 
the food and catering sector, services, repair-construction organizations, 
as well as firms which are not large from other sectors”. 

B) "In the meanwhile, already this year, the transformation into 
corporations and tovarisestva’s of large- and medium-size firms from 
the various sectors of industry and other spheres must be accomplished". 
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But the very transformation into corporations will necessarily take a long 
time because "today the balance-sheet value of the country’s fixed founds (not 
counting the land, subsoil, forests and citizen's personal possessions) amounts 
to about three trillion rubles - considering wear and tear, about two trillion. 
rubles’, while "the means in circulation of firms and organizations reach 800 
million rubles". The first measure to be taken, consequently, is "de- 
monopolization" in view of a "development of competition" (within the same 
sector formerly under State ownership). Thus the State will soon remain the 
"owner' of the largest portion of the productive apparatus, but what is important 
is that the "administrative control system" be dismantled, so as to favor more 
competitiveness, more productivity, and higher rates of profit to the advantage 
of the whole bourgeois class. 

We can understand, up to a certain point, the diffidence shown by our 
(narrow-minded) bourgeois towards the colossal Soviet master-State, given the 
difficulty in physically recognizing a bourgeois class which is already well- 
established and able to keep a tight rein on the State, and given the danger 
of a connection between the economic power of that State and its political 
revolutionary power, which to our Philistine bourgeois can still appear as not 
completely warded off. 

What we absolutely cannot understand is how would-be Marxists could 
consider State economic power as a sign of "post-" or "extra-"capitalism, 
disregarding: a) the nature of political power which expresses itself through 
such a State; b) the nature of the laws which govern "State economy". It is 
pitiful that point a) is answered: "Political power is counter-revolutionary and 
serves the world bourgeoisie’, but then to point b) they reply: " As regards 
State property, the economy does not obey capitalist laws; categories such 
as money, goods, workers’ wages, investiment and profit - as well as competition 
- appear, but only by name ...". May be tomorrow they will say that 
shareholding and dividend warrants are only convenient "names", while "this 
thing", since it involves State ownership, remains different. One small question: 
are dividends from Government securities synonymous with "social 
appropriation"? 


The roots of "resistance" against privatizing 


If the "reform" process in the USSR encounters delays and difficulties, this 
does not depend on any intrinsic reluctance of a so-called "State economy 
structure towards privatization", but on constrictions typical of an economy 
which is already private, in the Marxian sense of the term, and this problem, 
symptomatically, exists not only in the USSR, but in all Eastern European 
countries, even where political and socio-economic power has at its leadership 
fast-moving bourgeois forces inspired by fervent liberalism (a lot of Thatcher's 
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and, if that is not enough, a lot of Pinochet's). 

The first task, for all of these societies, would be to decisively restructure 
their large State firms (this applies to the Walesas and the Havels, who certainly 
are not the custodians of the "acquis de l’Octobre") in order to guarantee and 
boost general capitalist development. Theoretically, nothing could prevent the 
cutting, for example, of 1/3 or more of the surplus workers, but it is very 
difficult to do so if one has neither the huge capital necessary to "renew" 
fixed capital nor the capital necessary to promote modern "private" small and 
medium-size business and, consequently, one is not in a position to offer a 
plausible alternative to the "surplus" workers being cut. So we can understand 
why even Walesa had to keep the Lenin Shipyards after having put them up 
for auction: the economic "advantage" would have been quickly cancelled by 
foreign capital absorbing that portion of "State property", and the "radical" 
solution for excess labor, that is, throwing thousands of workers out on the 
street, would have brought no good for the future, either socially or politically. 

The injection of vital capital can come only from the West, but at what 
price (admitting that the West could really spare it)? At the price of a 
progressive selling off of the very bases of the existing "national economy" 
and of its reduction to a mere shadow. There is another contradiction: even 
if Western capital were in a position to have such a rake-off, it would be in 
no condition to word off the blows from the social unrest that would follow. 
The difficulties both for "Soviet" bourgeois power and for Western investors 
start from this tangle. Both are forced to hesitate, stumble, catch their breath, 
and "contradict each other" along the way, giving way to combined actions 
in terms of "blocks" in their relentless advance along the beaten path. 

The Yugoslavian example, often mentioned before, because it is - in many 
ways - a small-scale mirror of the USSR, offers us a precious anticipation of 
the future situation of the ex "Motherland of Socialism" since, in Yugoslavia, 
all "perestrojka's" started before they did in any other Eastern European 
country. 

After a few years of in-depth application of market prescriptions, this country 
has achieved the following results: large State industry has remained, for the 
most part, State-run, and has only occasionally been able to outline a 
restructuring program, faute de capitaux, and has ended up getting most of 
its "savings" not from the acquisition of new technology, but from employment 
cuts; however, it could not go "all the way" along this route because of the 
imponderable social upheaval it would have run into; small- and medium-size 
industry, private even from a legal point of view, instead of acting as a 
"substitute" element for the State-owned sector and "administrative centralism”, 
have re-inforced (economical and political) central rule as a necessary 
instrument for "collective" accumulation and joint guarantor of bourgeois 
interests "in the name of the entire society’; the consequent exchange between 
State (collective bourgeoisie) and rank and file (individual bourgeois owners) 
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has remained minimal both for investments and profits; at its "base", a "private 
free-enterprise" market has confusedly proliferated, not unlike an Oriental "souk" 
market, as figuratively "Le Monde Diplomatique" writes about a similar 
phenomenon in the USSR (improvised trade, black market, "free-wheeling" 
speculation, etc.) and, if such a market in its first phase worked as a reservoir 
for social compensation, it immediately defleted and complicated problems 
"farther back"; in the meantime, Western capital has absorbed entire sectors 
of the national economy, thanks both to financial operations, and to direct 
participation in production management (which here is guaranteed better than 
in the USSR), with no meaningful relapses in terms of general development. 

Every single point of this picture can be applied to the future of "Soviet" 
perestrojka, if and in as much as it can go on "undisturbed". But there are 
two aggravating circumstances: a) inside the USSR, the chronic lack of market 
experimentation and qualified personnel to do so; b) the need for the West to 
make long-term colossal investments, especially in light of growing risks of 
instability and turmoil. 

Gorbachev's USSR must knock on Western doors and concretely show that 
it is willing to pay high prices and offer precise guarantees both legally and 
in terms of keeping the peace. It cannot do this as if it were the last country 
in the world, ready to reduce itself to a de-facto colony. Thus the necessity 
to re-inforce the use of central levers (adapted to the new phase) to guide 
the course towards the West (or, if you prefer, the course of the West towards 
the East) without being swept away by the waves. Is this what "going against 
the tide" means? 

Therefore we see an accelleration of perestrojka (in spite of all the obstacles 
that may arise), whereas others see, or hope there can be, “anti-capitalist 
resistance’ reminiscent, if not of the October revolution, at least of ... Stalin. 
A fresh demonstration of such accelleration is given by the recent law on 
agrarian property. As usual, some consider it quite "relative’ and even contrary 
to the expectations of true "liberals". Actually, this was done by forcing the 
"base" in certain aspects, if it is true (as it appears from a recent study) that 
only 20% of the farmers were in favor of it. How come? 

The mistery is quickly solved. Sovkhoz and kolkhoz farmers already have 
a private portion of their own land (the damned small piece of land "of one's 
own" from which up to 1/3 of the total agricultural production of the USSR 
comes!) and, together, they enjoy (so to speak) a guaranteed income. Through 
a "collective" organization, they can put all kinds of pressure on the State in 
order to keep the production "requirements" of the "plan" artificially low, thus 
making their (under-) production over-paid, earning profits with no expenses 
and taking advantage of shortages to pour the products from their own lots 
on the free market at speculative prices. After decades of forced collectivization, 
tha Marxistically private Soviet farming world proves to be so strong as to 
impose its own claims both on urban proletariat (called on to finance their 
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low-production "situation rent") and on the State (that is on the bourgeois class, 
which has had to sacrifice many industrial plans so far because of the financial 
aid averted from them to meet the needs of agricultural "backwardness"). 

The passage to "private" production, meaning a modern enterprise forced 
to a complete "freely" on the market, would drastically diminish the possibility 
of going on in this way. Would there be adequate financial compensation thanks 
to the higher volume of goods that would be produced? The answer is: yes, 
but only for that small portion of producers able to invest in machinery and 
other industrial products, and this is the main problem, because the over-earnings 
made so far by the most "dynamic" farmers have mostly ended up in over- 
consumption and not in saving capital to be re-invested (so far this has not 
been the case, since such tasks had been delegated to the State). The new 
agrarian laws threaten, through privatization measures, to make the whole 
status of farming more burdensome and precarious. It is obvious to expect 
that 80% of the farmers would be reluctant (and it is another demonstration 
that in the USSR it is necessary to have a capitalistic impulse from above 
instead of a mere "representation" of the urges from below - which are always 
based on capitalistic production relationships anyway, and moreover: what 
can be more reactionarily private than today's agricultural productive structure 
based on "collective" ownership?). It is equally logical to expect that the 
remaining 20% (which would not be a bad figure!) will plead the State for 
the well-known "investiment-aid", which undoubtely will come, but in a very 
selective way and have greatly disruptive effects on the previously stagnant 
structure. If everything goes right, in a few years there will be new laws to 
overcome the "limitations" resulting from this state of things. 


The specter of a "coup d'etat" 


Let us come to our second question: it is possible to have a coup d'etat 
(done by whom?) against perestrojka? This possibility 1s suggested both by a 
certain bourgeois portion of society anxious to see that the course taken in 
Eastern Europe not end up as an all-out, greedy stroll made easy because of 
the ‘conservative Right", as well as by a certain "revolutionary" Left Wing 
which, in the end, hopes to re-close the "Socialist borders" to the West and 
is actually ready to support a late-October "resistance" movement of "those 
willing to make an overthrow". 

What shall we answer? First of all, let us acknowledge that, after their 
intoxication on "democracy", in the USSR, as well as in all Eastern European 
countries, there is a squeeze from above to quell the countless "spontaneous" 
urges which, chaotically and often self-destructively, arise from the socio- 
economic substrate and couvert them into a restructuring "plan" (an expression 
of the general interests of national capital). Such a contrast between generalities 
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and "details" is a constant feature in the history of capitalist development in 
the USSR, as well as earlier in Russia, and today its negative consequences 
can clearly be perceived. One could even say that we are already seeing "coup 
d'etats" of this kind in Poland, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania ... In none of these countries can bourgeois power simply play the 
role of a mere "representative" or "voice" of the uneven and incoherent mass 
formed by the "basic" individual bourgeois interests. Therefore, it is necessary 
to discipline such interests, as well as ... the proletariat: this is foremost in 
the minds of those like Walesa and Gorbachev, as well as, we may add, any 
anti-Gorbachev. 

From Bucharest to Warsaw, from Prague to Moscow, a common complaint 
arises: "Democracy is a luxury we cannot afford", at least in its "anarchic" 
forms which we have given free rein to thus far. Another version: "Democracy 
does not fill up the empty shelves in shops". Quite true. 

Eastern Europe is going through a situation in which the general uprising 
of “all the people" (each class with its own goals) against the "Socialist system" 
(actually self-resigning - as in Rumania - through a coup d'etat against itself) 
has finished off its "demolishing" function without being able to get on with 
"normal", "constructive" political dialectics. It looks as if one were dancing 
on a stormy sea with nobody able to steer the ship. Is a political compass 
lacking? Yes, because it has not got a sure North to point to. 

As Trotsky wrote long ago, in the imperialist era "full democracy" - such 
as that which we are enjoying - is a prerogative of only a handful of 
metropolitan super-powers and its existence implies the systematic denial of 
democracy to the outskirts, since democracy is linked to generalized imperialist 
robbery, to the detriment no longer only of its colonies, but of a mass of 
"free" (and very capitalistic) "developed" countries: through such robbery the 
metropolitan fat pours down; its crumbs are able to assure internal social peace 
(the real premise for "normal democratic dialectics"). This is not some 
independent "political anomaly", but the necessary political representation 
of a basic structural "given". The outskirts of the empire cannot enjoy a 
balanced affluent development with a strong center of power around which 
various social and hence political interests (including, temporarily, decisive 
sectors of the proletariat) "spontaneously" agree to branch off (while each 
maintains its own specific features). No. The outskirts, in order to try not to 
be overwhelmed by imperialist pressure, must, in a way, “autocratically" 
discipline themselves from the top down using all the forces available, since 
they cannot count on a "spontaneous" convergence of such forces. All of this, 
of course, 1s not very "democratic". 

Not, even if we cannot consider the USSR comparable to the outlying 
countries, we must acknowledge that the same rule applies here, too (and not 
just recently; we shall come back to this). In order to rescue the country from 
a dependent, semi-colonial condition, a politically proletarian revolution was 
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necessary in 1917, which took on those bourgeois economical tasks that the 
bourgeoisie in the country had been unable to accomplish; after that revolution 
politically fell into line in proletarian terms, its bourgeois aspect (revolutionary 
as such) firmly remained. In today's breakthrough of perestrojka certainly many 
social forces are freed which were previously constrained by the irons of Stalin's 
centralism even beyond "what was right", but, aside from the fact that their 
development coincides with a further squeezing of the proletariat (the first 
and only subject to be systematically left off the "democratic" agenda), there 
do not seem to be any conditions for a political /aissez faire, even in extra- 
proletarian terms. 

Thus: Western "ultra-democratic" experts (such as union and left-wing 
political representatives) warn against the chaos that there would be in case 
of an uncontrolled excess of ... democracy, and point out: if you really want 
our democracy, that is our capital, to reach you, you must behave yourselves. 

The "authoritarian" tendency of the various Eastern European presidencies 
and the supporting function that the instruments of "order" (starting with 
their Armies) offer them, must be considered within this framework. Let us 
take as an example the Yugoslavia of the couple Markovic-Popular Army: the 
president establishes the specific conditions for the "reform", beyond which 
large and small parties are then left to fight for the bone; the Army makes 
sure (as much as possible...) that the parties, and the different social strata 
and ethnic groups they represent, do not bring the system to its knees. In 
Rumania we see the same thing. In Poland nothing different is to be foreseen. 
The utmost bourgeois democracy in line with this situation is defined by these 
terms. 

A military coup d'etat could happen wherever civil presidency proved to 
be incompetent. However, the problem is not whether such a coup d'etat 
could happen, but what it could do. We can say that it would be at the service 
of an “orderly perestrojka", at the service of an "orderly bourgeois course of 
action". General Yaruzelski did this, far from representing a "return to 
Stalinism". Maybe the regime started by "Solidarity" even needs some generals. 
Maybe this need could arise in the USSR, too. 

We cannot solve this last enigma. It all depends on many factors put together, 
especially those "outside the USSR" (we must always keep this in mind!). At 
the moment, we can only say that the person who started perestrojka will 
not be the person who will finish it. The perestrojka mechanism has put forces 
into motion which are ready to overcome its original framework. Supposing 
that a military "transition" might not take place, the fact remains that the 
political scene will have to be strictly governed without complying too much 
with "democratic formalism". Who will have such power? A pool of "directors" 
of large firms, a mid-level bourgeoisie vitally linked to the State, the leading 
sectors of modern agriculture, the network of stockholders, civil administration 
and army cadres well intrenched in their new, dynamic function of "civil 
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servants" ... All of this having great Russia as its regional center. As for the 
names of the "chiefs", we shall see: at the moment Gorbachev is all right at 
the helm, but who cannot see that his leading position follows the positive 
and negative fluctuations of the social block he depends on, that is - essentially 
- on whether he can grow, clearly define his position, and assert himself in 
the socio-economic field? 


Ubi sunt leones? (Where are the lions?) 
Where the proletariat is! 


Let us go back to what we consider the main problem: what role can or 
will the Soviet proletariat play in this matter? We feel a doubt: has the 
Internationalist Communist Organization been too optimistic in predicting that 
it would play a decisive role? Or better yet: is it really sure that the 
proletariat will be able to unravel the knots in the rug? 

Let us keep to the first doubt; as for the second, we shall refer to the 
untouchable Marxist doctrine as a whole (you can take it or leave it!); never 
mind if its theorems are not clear for those who are taken by the "counter- 
evidence" of current "events". 

We have never been fond of easy "class triumphalism" (typical of those 
who have set up this equation: if the lie of false Socialism falls, then real 
Socialism can immediately be re-established through a soon-to-come proletarian 
revolution). On the contrary, we have always maintained that, given its whole 
present domestic and international situation (and the "past" one too, which still 
heavily influences it), the Soviet proletariat is somehow destined to "go through" 
perestrojka first and in order to make its own way "by itself"; we supported 
this claim to the point that a reader had the suspicion that we might be 
"inviting" the proletariat to support Gorbachev (!!!). 

Let us clear up this misunderstanding: in our program the password of 
Socialism and proletarian dictatorship are engraved, and not the support of or 
the “tactical alliance" with this or that bourgeois current; certainly we would 
be very happy if the proletariat had the actual possibility of an immediate 
revolutionary "choice". But, since we have materialistic common sense, we note 
that today's issue is only to. pre-determine the subjective foundations of 
the revolution to come, starting from "humble", partial struggles of "resistance". 

This passage is taking place in the worst possible conditions: Soviet proletariat 
has remained for decades isolated from the Western proletariat (and both have 
been isolated ... from Communism); it grew in the shadow of "real socialism" 
which socially promoted it from the previous semi-feudal situation but at the 
same time subjugated it to a merciless anti-proletatatorship; it was the motor 
of the bourgeois revolution in the USSR (under Stalin not only because of 
the "knut", but, somehow, as an active partner), at the price of losing its 
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own revolutionary "political capacity", which had been shown in the October 
revolution; meanwhile, a young, aggressive bourgeoisie (with its corollary of 
vast subbourgeois fodder) could "grow" politically (as well as economically 
and socially, as goes without saying); this bourgeoisie has been able to 
"demonstrate" to the proletariat that the only way out from the oppression of 
"real Socialism" against "the whole society" is capitalism (what the bourgeoisie 
will never do is to pour on the proletariat the goodies of bourgeois society 
that the exploiting classes enjoy and hence the need for class struggle arises, 
in order to politically separate the proletariat from the indistinct category of 
the "people"). 

Class struggle rises to a higher, more decisive step from this point. It is 
a lot (what is essential) for the future; but it is not enough to cause the actual 
"turning of the proletariat into a revolutionary party" overnight. Time could 
be cut short if the Western proletariat firmly broke the chains that link it to 
"its own" capitalism and turned to the Soviet proletariat as a brother in a 
common battle against capitalism. Or else (the other side of the same coin): 
if in the East and the West there were Communist avant-gardes able to turn 
the revolutionary program into practice instead of proposing meaningless 
"defenses of October's gains" (that is: Stalinism) or, as Kagarlitzkij in the USSR, 
empty "self-management" of late-Titoist empty shells. This is precisely what 
is lacking today. And it is equally obvious that only a widespread general 
crisis of the entire world capitalist system could re-stir and re-enliven today's 
muddy waters. Such a crisis is already incubating and may not be too far from 
exploding. What exactly we now have to do is to. take the real steps that 
potentially go towards a revolutionary result and make them our training 
ground. 

One of the latest issues of "“Bandiera Rossa" (November-December 1990) 
offers a realistic picture of today's situation of fetal growth of the Soviet 
proletariat, including all of its "pre-political" aspects, as we defined them 
elsewhere (which does not mean "without politics", but ideologically subject 
to “other politics"). 


"In the Togliatti factory there was a meeting of about 40 workers’ 
collectives from large companies: their final resolution protests against 
the law of June, 1990 which limits collectives’ power to the advantage 
of managers’ power. The yearning to control the process of 
privatization" will show itself through workers’ reactions of this kind 
for simple reasons of self-defense." (Quite right if one says: workers 
have in mind the market and its virtues "like the bourgeoisie", but 
they cannot enjoy it like them; they must defend themselves from its 
effects and they might think of doing so by "controlling" the market 
as if they could be its "masters" and putting themselves "equally" side 
by side with the bourgeoisie or in their places: this is an ideological 
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failure, but is, at the same time, the class difference that will have 
to sweep it away). 


What's more: "a coherent alternative project is lacking" -writes '"Bandiera 
Rossa'- and bitterly adds that "the American Trade Unions did not hesitate 
to send permanent representatives to the USSR and invite miners’ delegates 
to the U.S.", who, "on their return, praised the values of capitalism". 
Conclusion: 


"the monster of the bureaucratic apparatus with its disaster brings 
the workers to expect a_ de-centralization of the market - while being 
ready to later pragmatically react against its effects".In this 
framework "there emerge some small-scale reconstruction processes 
of solidarity and anti-bureaucratic and anti-capitalist resistance" which 
form a "Starting point for re-constituting from the bottom up the 
coherence of any sort of Socialism worthy of its name". 


We could agree if it were not for two “insignificant” details: a) the 
reconstruction "from the bottom up" implies a plan from above, from "outside" 
because "Socialism worthy of its name" has nothing to do with mere "democratic 
self-management" of goods by the proletariat, but involves a real revolution 
( political because social) which cannot be the final result of a spontaneous 
"defense" process; b) such a result cannot be isolated within the framework 
of "internal relations" inside the USSR, but implies the re-building of the whole 
international proletariat; the Soviet proletarian “autarchy" preached by "Trotsky's 
followers" is none other than a new version of Stalin's “one-country Socialism". 

Having said so, we can acknowledge that the proletariat in the USSR is an 
objective contradiction of society (not since yesterday nor since 1953 or 1936) 
and that such a contradiction is starting to show subjectively; consequently, 
a "fulcrum" already exists (what is lacking, if anything, is a ... lever). 


A "variation" on perestrojka 


Let us summarize what we have said: the capitalist course of the USSR 
cannot be stopped, at least no until an’ international revolution breaks it 
(in Moscow, but even more so in the West). The problem is: must it necessarily 
coincide with the present means of functioning of perestrojka? Our answer is: 
no. 

We insisted on the fact that the development of Gorbachev's (or post- 
Gorbachev's) perestrojka depends first on the "pacific" expansion of 
metropolitan capitalism. That is the point: what "blocks" perestrojka, even more 
than the USSR's internal difficulties, are the difficulties of the Western 
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capitalism and of the world capitalist system as a whole. The West's invasion 
of Eastern Europe costs more and more and promises fewer and fewer 
advantages for its "Soviet brother". There are no signs of a "progressive" 
expansion of spaces typical of the revolutionary cycle of spreading of capitalism, 
but only the specter of "wild" colonization and extremely unbalanced, sporadic 
"development" next to the ruin of entire strata of Soviet society and to 
phenomena of decomposition. 

The USSR tends to react to this phenomenon (to react, of course, as a 
capitalist country). The bourgeois leadership of the USSR, following its own 
class interests, understands that they are paying too much (in exchange) for 
being left empty-handed: dissolution of the safety belt formed by the Eastern 
European countries, end of the Comecon and of the Warsaw Pact, emargination 
and subordination in foreign politics to the advantage of the whims of the 
U.S. Gust look at the Middle East, for example), and so on. And what for? 
Where are the Western contributions of high technology? Where did the 
"Marshall plan" for the USSR end up? What role will (borrowed) "food aid" 
end up having along this line? What will happen next? And in the meantime 
what remains of the "empire" is falling apart from the inside, because the reins 
have been removed that could bridle the centrifugal forces. And so on. 

From all this, at a certain point, a "reconversion" of the USSR could come 
out, since it has caught a glimpse of the fruits of the (imperialist) "free market" 
but could not taste any of them. Watch out, though! In this case, it would 
not be a "Soviet" counter-revolution (much less a "proletarian" one, as some 
dream, who would leave "proletarian" politics to bourgeois ringleaders, both 
civilian and military) but a general "messing up" of the whole world 
imperialist equilibrium. The Soviet bourgeoisie, taken by the throat, could 
take hold again of the "anti-imperialist" banner in order to protect its own 
bourgeois space and make new’ State agreements with those countries 
"dominated and controlled" by imperialism that today it seems to have 
abandoned. It would not be a return to class positions (no longer existent), 
but a new, revised version of the old Mussolini call to the struggle of "the 
proletarian states" against the block of "plutocratic powers". Excuses would 
not certainly be lacking (they were not lacking for Mussolini, either): the West 
is the real slave-master of the world, the imperialistic monster that crushes 
everything in its deadly embrace. 

What could happen in this hypothetical - and in any case still quite distant 
- turn of events? Moscow "re-converts" would have to paint their cause in 
red to make the proletariat follow it and it is easy to imagine that an 
"international" appeal would be made to the proletariats of other countries, 
particularly of its enemy, the West. Far from (un-conditionally) defending the 
USSR (where nothing is left to defend), we very much doubt that either the 
Soviet or other countries’ proletarians would easily swallow the bait. Why? 
Because in Stalin's times the link between anti-bourgeois struggle all over 
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Europe, the "homeland of Socialism" and the "International" of all "Communist" 
parties was still alive. Stalinism still carried within itself, in spite of everything, 
the memory and maybe something more than that, of the October revolution, 
and, so as to promote the building of modern capitalism in the USSR, had to 
move - both in the USSR and elsewhere - the proletarian masses and the 
rebellion of oppressed peoples against imperialist pressure. 

Such a monstrous plot against the nature has become weaker and weaker, 
as the USSR gradually turned into a bourgeois power and as the reason grew 
for the various strata of the ruling class to be intolerant towards the "plebeian 
masses" which had_ revolutionarily opened the way during the "heroic phase" 
of the building of this capitalism. At the same time, the mortar that kept 
together the "Soviet" Party-State with the Communist parties of other countries 
crumbled when the latter, following the principles of the "national ways to 
Socialism", ended up linking themselves to the fates of their "own" countries, 
their "own" bourgeoisie, until - today - they have permanently converted into 
classical Social-Democracy, or even into purely pseudo-"left-wing" ultra- 
nationalist liberalism. 

These are unhealable fractures. They cannot be healed because each and 
every type of “anti-imperialist Leftism" and every "proletarian" venier shown 
by bourgeois classes and countries cannot be detached (as the Mussolini 
experience teaches us) from its ruthless socio-economic-political oppression of 
the proletariat, which becomes sheer "cannon fodder" both in places of 
peacetime production as well as in wartime: this is precisely the "Soviet" reality. 

As for the West, the possibility of a catastrophic crisis of the system, which 
would cut the material basis of the "solidarity" between the proletariat and 
"their own’ bourgeoisie, would sound the bugle for the internationalist 
revolutionary alternative, with fewer chances of seeing it side-tracked by forces 
like the Stalinist parties in the past and, behind them, the Russian "homeland 
of Socialism". 

The (authentic) reasons for the Soviet proletariat anti-imperialist resentment 
would not automatically form a new "holy union" under the banners of a 
bourgeois nation ("Socialist"? not really any more, even by name); on the 
contrary, they could end up starting an acute international class-war. The times 
and conditions that, during World War Two, allowed the establishment, mostly 
voluntary, of the USSR's proletariat in the “great patriotic war" are now far 
away. That hystorical cycle is over once and for all. 

Having benefitted from the achievements of perestrojka, which tended to 
reconstruct the international proletarian front (in opposition to those, like 
"Lutte Ouvriére", who would prefer USSR class conflicts to take place within 
"that country only" ...), we would appreciate even more so a "blocking" of 
perestrojka if it meant blocking from and in the West, first of all, of the 
world capitalist system because our front would have decisively better chances 
of starting a new offensive. 
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Naturally, these are possibilities which cannot be "guaranteed" ahead of 
time since their achievement depends on many factors (and, unfortunately, since 
this is a main point, we must acknowledge that the course of objective 
contradictions is today much farther ahead than our subjectivity). We are not 
sO naive as not to take into account the fact that, once a decoy mirror has 
been broken, new ones can be put in its place by the bourgeoisie (let us only 
think of Polish hyper-patriotism brought to sciovinism and even of some 
demagogical features of "anti-imperialist nationalism" which every now and 
then come to the surface under the protective wing no longer of "Communism", 
but of "Walesism"; or of what similarly happens in Serbia, where patriotism 
combines with the internal riots between "nations" in the name of the "federal 
unity" and prevails over it; we cannot exclude a comeback in the USSR of 
an "ultra-Milosevician" "imperial" Great-Russia movement, obviously with much 
greater tangible consequences...; all this to limit ourselves to just one side of 
the question). 

We can only state that, in the presence of a reaction of the Soviet 
proletariat against "Western aggression", the decisive step is once again in 
the hands of our cities’ proletariat: if they enter the field against the bourgeoisie 
of their own countries ("public enemy number one") this would simultaneously 
encourage the struggle of the Soviet proletariat against the double noose of 
its own bourgeoisie and international imperialist bourgeoisie. Without all this, 
sinister counter-possibilities could come to the helm. 


ok ok 


Having mentioned this, we still think that today the most likely hypothesis 
is that East and West will accentuate their effort to reach out their hands to 
help one another, knowing that "your death is my death". Such an effort 
would mean further loading down the so-called "Third World" with the 
burdens of East-West pax, which can be maintained only if both East and 
West (though with their different roles and gains) strictly control Third 
World reactions; but it is also equally true that from "the South of the 
World" an answer would come that would condition such _ plans. 
Furthermore: such an effort would not mean growing solidarity within the 
imperialist block but the kindling of ruthless disputes inside it. Finally, it 
would also mean that there would be no new social peace within the borders 
of each country, but that class divisions and struggles would grow since 
such further exploitation and disciplining of the proletariat is necessary to 
capitalism at times of crisis. 

The state of pax is, then, a state of incipient war. If we belived in divine 
providence, we would pray for it to give us a bit more time of "pax" so as 
to sharpen our knives... 


(From "Che fare", No. 20, February-March 1991) 


PERESTROJKA AND COUP: 
ANTITHESIS OR COMPLEMENT? 


Far from having even a distant relationship with "communism", the so- 
called "coup" of Janaev and company (and coup it wasn't) had no other 
aim than the gradual and ordered realisation of the perestrojka of "soviet" 
capitalism. 

Its failure has given new impetus to the "internal" push towards the 
more rapid establishment of a savage capitalism, as well as to the process 
of Western imperialist control and the "Balkanisation" of the USSR - or 
what remains of it. 

Having rightly remained extraneous to both of the conflicting bourgeois 
fronts, the Soviet proletariat (just as the proletariat of the other ex- 
"socialist" states) is increasingly having to come to terms with the reality 
of intensified oppression and exploitation. 


In "Che Fare" No.20 (February/March 1991), in reply to the fashionable 
question as to whether or not there was the danger of a coup d'état in the 
USSR, we clearly said: 


1) “First of all, it has to be realised that, in Russia, after the 
intoxication of "democracy", and just as in all of the countries of 
the East, a squeeze is being imposed from above with the aim of 
channelling the infinite number of "spontaneous" impulses and pseudo- 
impulses, chaotically (and often self-destructively) thrusting up through 
the socio-economic subsoil, into a "programme" of restructuring which 
Is an expression of general national capitalist interests ... In none of 
these countries the bourgeois power can just accept the role of simple 
"spokesman" or immediate "representative" of the ragged and incoherent 
mass of "basic" individual bourgeois interests. Consequently, these must 
be disciplined, just as the proletariat must be disciplined". 


2) "There could be a military “coup” if the civil Presidency were 
to prove itsel’ incapable. However, the real question is not whether 
there could be a coup of this kind, but what functions it would have. 
We say that it would be at the service of an "ordered perestrojka", 
at the service of an "ordered bourgeois course”. 
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3) "Assuming that it doesn't give way to a military "transition", the 
fact remains that the political scene will need to be managed with 
"rigour" and without too much indulgence towards "democratic 
formalism". What are the forces underlying such a power? A pool 
of large company "managers", a bourgeoisie vitally bound to the State, 
the driving sectors of the new agrarian entrepreneurship, a ramified 
network of "dividend cutters", military and civil administration officers 
well-settled into their new dynamic function as "State servants" ... And 
everything with its regional epicentre in the area of Greater Russia. 
We shall have to wait and see who the leaders will be, but one thing 
is certain: "those who started the perestrojka will not be the same as 
those who will conclude it’. 


In the light of the above, our readers can decide for themselves whether 
or not our analyses have been confirmed by the outcome of the August "coup" 
and the successive "counter-coup" of Boris Eltsin. 

Let us begin by asking ourselves: was the August "coup" a real coup - and 
in what sense? 

The "Security Committee" quietly and in a very provisional manner put 
Gorbaciov to one side in a late and inconsistent attempt to play the Jaruzelski 
card of normalisation along the lines of an "ordered perestrojka". There was 
no hint of a "return to Stalinism, or surly Bolshevism", despite the loud claims 
of the skunks and imbeciles who "make opinions" here! 

In the September 1991 issue of “Le Monde Diplomatique", Jean-Marie 
Chauvier was splendidly ironic about such "interpretative keys”: 


"Was the coup d'état of August 19 the final battle in the war between 
"reformists” and "conservatives" concerning the current relevance of 
socialism? This battle finished in 1989 ... in fact the very supporters 
of a military dictatorship who aimed at saving the USSR from 
disintegration and foreign colonisation have declared that they wanted 
to construct "a market economy” under military surveillance "just as 
was done in Japan after 1945 ....", and, "if the IMF had encouraged 
a policy of rigour and the end of subsidies”, there is no doubt that 
"this would have made Janaev and Pavlov's government". 


Before the "coup", Pavlov himself had illustrated the future programme of 
the "Security Committee" in a document’ which 1s even available in 


' V.Pavlov, Obbligati alla svolta [Compelled to Change], Supplement to "Mondo 
Economico", 29.6.1991. 
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Italian ': the policy laid down by the perestrojka is irreversible and the 
establishment of "healthy market relationships" is the alpha and omega from 
which "there is no turning back". According to Pavlov, the only problem was 
how to govern the transition in order to prevent an orgy of "capitalism, all 
and now from degenerating into its opposite - generalised ruin and disorder 
similar to that taking place in Yugoslavia (a test which the "coup makers” 
must have observed with particular attention and apprehension). 

Not without reason, Pavlov accused Eltsin's supporters of demagogically 
embracing the "all and now" while "paradoxically" obstructing the transition 
to "healthy market relationships" - thus confusing the creation of a solid Soviet 
capitalism with the growth of parasitic speculation over the real production 
of goods, encouraging the dismemberment of the Union (with consequences 
for the overall socio-political and “economic order" that can well be imagined) 
and irresponsibly exposing the USSR to de facto Western "colonisation" by 
calling for "aid" (Pavlov noted that basing all hopes on external "alms" was 
a sign of “irresponsibility"). In the second place, the "Eltsin Plan" (if "plan" 
is the right word) does not take into any account the immediate consequences 
of a hypothetical "savage capitalism" freely allowed to make its own way 
"spontaneously" over the proletariat. But there's nothing of Bolshevism in the 
way he thinks the problem should be confronted. Simply: can the bourgeoisie 
run avoiding social antagonism? No sensible person would ever dare say so. 

And so: no "turning back", but justified reasons for worrying about the 
chaotic evolution of the internal situation. By this yardstick, the "coup" could 
abstractly appear to have had every chance of succeeding. 

Why, then, did it fail so rapidly and ingloriously? 

We can respond to this question with another: who did the "coup makers" 
rely on? 

Not the working class; in perfect line with the perestrojka, Janaev & Co. 
considered the working class exclusively as a means of creating added value 
which was to be brusquely disciplined as necessary. Their promises were limited 
to the creation of a “less traumatic" transition to the realm of free competition, 
intensified working rhythms, reduced trade union, political and social rights, 
and the delights of redundancies ad libitum in order to "regulate the labour 
market", etc. Nothing else is mentioned in any of their proclamations. It is 
obvious that, in the face of this real expropriation of what they had only just 
acquired, the soviet proletariat saw no reason whatsoever for supporting the 
"coup" in the name of promised opposition to a worse, "hypothetical" 
expropriation such as that contained in Eltsin's programmes. 

Not the Party, for the simple reason that, long before it was formally 
dissolved by the Authorities (this was more like a real coup), it had already 
suffered a de facto dissolution - hiding the differences among the various 
contrasting class interests (which are still looking for a party capable of 
sustaining them) under a veil of fictitious unity "guaranteed" by millions of 
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members. Chauvier: 


"Even as members of the Communist Party, the leaders of the August 
putsch didn't make a very good impression as members of the Junta” 
because "by the eve of the putsch, the Communist Party had already 
lost the battle of property and power, and there was nothing left for 
it but its death throes" ? . 


This explains why the Party was not mentioned in the proclamations as an 
essential reference point, except for that part of it which is still capable of 
acting as "the articulation of the State in "social" life”. 

But they could not even rely on any of the load-bearing pillars of 
bourgeois interests, considering that these either demonstrated their inability 
to play a general and unifying role capable of negotiating with the "Security 
Committee" (in the case of the new or old proprietors of the large State 
industrial complexes), or were fragmented into a loose amalgam of individual 
appetites (the "new bourgeoisie" and aspirants) intolerant of any kind of 
discipline and thus avidly hooked by the promises of Eltsin. 

(As we said at the beginning, the general interests of national capital require 
the establishment of discipline. But even if such discipline is imposed "from 
above’, the right conditions must first be created by organising a "nucleus of 
steel" prepared to accept the responsibility for capitalist development. These 


* Chauvier adds: 


"This party is not Bolshevik (it was destroyed as such by Stalin in the 
30's), nor is it Stalinist; it is not even a "party" in the true sense of the 
word. It is simply a machine for governing, a power apparatus, which - despite 
stagnation and deep-rooted corruption - was still populated in 1985 by 
convinced militants of every tendency”. 


Among these is a proletarian tendency which Janaev certainly couldn't take as his 
point of reference (because of the danger of evoking a real class party), and which 
Eltsin, by taking over and pushing to its extreme the work begun by Gorbachev, aims 
at neutralising or worse. The outlawing of the CPSU has to be seen as an attempt to 
remove any possibility that this tendency could make use of such an arena in order 
to settle its accounts with the "other tendencies" with a view to establishing itself as 
an independent party. To this end, of course, the call for a party-State as a reference 
point for the proletariat too was counter-productive; but it is also true that the break 
in organisational continuity poses more than a few additional problems, albeit on a 
more "limpid" and decisive plane. 
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conditions do not appear to exist today, and they are unlikely to be brought 
about in anything but the distant future because they need a further step forward 
in the perestrojka and the creation of considerably more substantial processes 
of concentration and centralisation. This objective immaturity, as well as their 
subjective weaknesses, played against Janaev and his associates. But it is equally 
true that the leaders of the "counter-coup" will have their own difficulties in 
confronting this inherited task ... ). 

Who else, then? There remained the forces of order, the police and the 
military, not to mention the greedy ranks of "great" and small bureaucrats - 
unbearable to the population - threatened with the loss of their positions. But 
not even the armed forces are an "independent variable", separate from the 
rest of society, which can be manipulated at will. Like the Party, they are 
wracked by profound internal divisions (here, the paragon with Jaruzelski was 
all against Janaev; if anything, the paragon with today's Yugoslavia would have 
been more appropriate). And so it is not difficult to understand why these 
apparently resolutive forces, hypothetically in the hands of the "conspirators", 
were converted to the other side. 

Unable to rely on anyone, the leaders of the "coup" were equally (and 
consequentially) incapable of attacking. It's incredible, but what kind of terrible 
"conspirators" were these who, after having broadcast their own communiqués, 
also allowed the transmission of Eltsin's proclamations and were incapable of 
organising any demonstrative act of force?! And yet they must have known 
(is it possible that they hadn't read Luttwak's manual on how to organise a 
real coup d'état?) that immediate and radical intimidatory measures are required 
if you want to do the job properly, not only to terrorise the enemy, but also 
to encourage or silence your own troops! 

Now Eltsin and his kind can play at being heroes, although they didn't need 
to run any excessive risks in giving the classical mule-kick to what was not 
even a dying lion - but just another mule which had previously committed 
hara-kiri. An August "coup" or an April fool ? 


From "coup" to coup 


Under the banner of the "triumph of democracy" (or rather, the "definitive 
death of communism" so dear to people like Occhetto), this disastrous ... "own 
goal" of Janaev led to the emergence of a "counter'-movement based on the 
same points of reference (market, market and more market) and just having 
different ideas about the methods and time schedules for bringing them about. 

Having released all of the previous brakes, does this mean that there is 
nothing that can stop the end of the road being reached? We have our legitimate 
doubts. Redeeming the mortgage of the so-called "conservatives" (that is, the 


supporters of a "step-by-step" approach, with just a pinch of autarky, towards 
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the institution a modern "regulated" capitalism) was child's play. And, given 
that there were none of them about, it was even easier to redeem that of the 
neo-Stalinists (Ligaciov, the black beast of the "radicals", was anything but; 
and when Andreevna speaks of a "return to socialism", she is referring to some 
form of "social" and "participative" capitalism, or similar rubbish). Even holding 
back the working class has so far been relatively easy, given that it has been 
possible to play on its more than justified aversion towards the "old system" 
and on its poor perception of the paradise lying in store for them. 

What is really difficult 1s the rapid establishment of a "Western" bourgeois 
class which is truly capable of promoting the capitalist development of what 
remains of the USSR; that is, a class which is relatively free of individual or 
group peculiarities (a very different thing from the existing network of traffickers 
and intermediaries currently cluttering the scene). Here, we are only at the 
beginning. "Moskovskie Novosti" (quoted by Chauvier) identifies the nouveau 
riche of the USSR in these terms: "The "sharks" have their offices on Party 
or Komsomol premises. Their preferred areas of activity are import-export 
mediation, the sale of orders and national tourism", while the "young wolves" 
are ex-State/Party bureaucrats either "recycled in the world of business, or come 
from the "new wave" of private capitalism" (which, however, still employs only 
7% of the labour force) and are still more inclined to act as intermediaries 
than to produce. It is clear that a qualitative leap forward is necessary. But 
how can this be brought about? 

Gorbachev first, and then, to a greater extent, Eltsin both look towards 
accelerated privatisation. In reality, this can only be directly applied to small 
and medium-sized companies (these should reach 60% in 1992). Large-scale 
enterprises are more difficult: some of them will be simply "nationalised" by 
the various regional governments (along the lines of what has already taken 
place in Croatia), and the old central management will either be replaced or 
made to work in the interests of the new leadership, although this does not 
mean an adequate relaunch of production; others will be simply 
“commercialised", and transformed into stock companies with the determinant 
aid of foreign capital (Avtovaz in Togliattigrad is expected to cede a 40% 
share to FIAT) at unequal conditions of exploitation (for foreign capital, much 
more profitable than the investment would warrant - which is also very ... 
Croatian). 

It follows that part of the productive heart of the country risks continuing 
paralysis, and part will be placed under the control of Western capital; which 
is not exactly the best way of achieving the "healthy" development of a national 
bourgeoisie and a national capitalism. * The lack of this development may 


* Just one instructive example of what the "partnership" of Western capital in the 


USSR means can be seen from an article in "Newsweek" (July, 1991). Chevron's 
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suffocate even the "free enterprise" of small and medium-sized companies which, 
instead of acting as the driving force of the economy as a whole, will be 
transformed into serving (mainly) Western capital as subsidiaries or 
intermediaries. 

It can be taken for granted that all of this will lead to the danger of social 
explosion (and, once again, Yugoslavia provides an example). "Rationalising" 
the domestic economy by allowing it to be progressively controlled by Western 
capital will inevitably mean a previously unheard-of rise in unemployment. 
Who will be capable of managing the sacrifices to be borne by the working 
class when a good part of the profits will finish up abroad (and how)? This 
or which "Soviet" bourgeoisie? And with what means? It would take more 
than an August coup! And who is capable of planning and imposing such a 
thing? Isn't it time that "we" (the West) gave a hand in guaranteeing order 
and our "common" interests? 

(There are still some "“ingenuous" people who talk about the possibility of 
the West providing "fraternal aid" for the "disinterested" supply of technological 
and administrative assistance which would bring about the realisation of 
perestrojka. But this is like saying that capitalism might renounce competition 
and despoliation; or rather, "disinterestedly" set up another competitor! Was 
it really by chance that Gorbachev left the G-7 meeting in London empty 
handed? Or that, today, every crumb of "aid" must be repaid by Eltsin in terms 
of the establishment of "bonded areas" and the go-ahead for investments at 
conditions of robbery? Western capitalists don't need to read Lenin's 
"Imperialism" to understand how imperialism works. It turns the stomach to 
hear all of these "naive souls" recommending an imperialism that is expected 
to change from a wolf into a lamb!). 


exploitation of the Kazakistan oil wells involves a disproportionate capital expenditure 
on the part of the (ex-)Soviets in relation to the small change invested by their "partner" 
in exchange for dubious "high technology" support; but 50% and more of the profits 
will go to Chevron. In order to ward off some of the criticisms of "colonial exploitation" 
that are being made (and it's good that they are beginning to circulate!), Chevron justifies 
itself quite simply: investments in the USSR are "high risk" investments; furthermore, 
we provide optimum product "commercialisation" which the Russians wouldn't know 
how to guarantee. Perfect! As De Michelis (the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs) 
says, the Western decision to "come to the aid" of the USSR is "not only necessary, 
but also possibly useful. We are not only (!!) moved by a sense of generosity towards 
the Soviet Union ... " ("URSS oggi", April/May, 1991). 
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The Balkanisation of the USSR 


Even before it was capable of offering the public any kind of bourgeoisie 
worthy of the name, the current leadership of the USSR has had to accept 
the final proof of its inability to express or guide the "healthy" capitalist 
development of the country: the fact that it couldn't keep the country together 
on the basis of what is now an out-dated Federation. First, the way was opened 
to the secession of the Baltic countries; then, to any other State who wanted 
to do likewise. Finally, there is this abortion of a "Union Treaty", which has 
been reduced to some kind of “common market" agreement to be stipulated 
by those States who want it (not many, at least at present; and it cannot to 
be said that it will not be worse in the future). 

Even before the signing of this agreement, and at an ever-increasing rhythm, 


"federal prerogatives had been reduced to such an extent that they 
no longer ensured the permanence of a common authority throughout 
the Soviet Union, or the common defence of the Federation as a whole" 
(P-M De La Gorce, in the quoted issue of "Le Monde Diplomatique"). 


This was one of the main worries of Janaev and his team: how can we 
construct a good capitalist economy if we are already breaking up and biting 
each other? This is a fair bourgeois concern, but the proposed remedies were 
late in arriving and lacked consistency. After the de facto regionalisation of 
the Soviet economy because of its obvious inability to promote the effective 
integration of its various local divisions, and after the politicians and the armed 
forces had adopted the same course, was it even thinkable that the situation 
might be reversed? And how, if not by means of an unthinkable bloodbath? 

As far as possible, Gorbachev tried to. control the situation, damping down 
the more determined drives towards secession, while not objecting to local 
autonomy and asking for a global agreement to be reached within the context 
of the Federation - correctly underlining that unless the tasks of perestrojka 
were confronted by the USSR as a whole, it would be worse for each of its 
separate parts. Once again, the Yugoslavian example is a good guide. 

Eltsin has followed a different path. Having become the leader of Russia, 
he immediately recognised the Baltic secessionists and, subsequently, when he 
has not openly promoted their activities, he has done the same in relation to 
the other separatist States. This says a lot about the man himself and the policy 
of the "radicals" ... Eltsin's line is based on two factors: firstly, the need to 
destroy the centralised Soviet network, considered an obstruction to the full 
application of his savage capitalist programme (which fully agrees with Western 
plans to weaken the USSR to such an extent that it can be easily "colonised"); 
secondly, to make Russia a regional pole of attraction and domination (even 
at the cost of offering the West the disintegration of the USSR on a gold 
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platter - in exchange for substantial aid for the economic take-off of reliable 
Russia) . 

It is no surprise that Bush has called Eltsin "the man of destiny", and that 
he actively intervened in Soviet "domestic" affairs by helping him to get rid 
of the “coup-makers" without firing a shot (as well as to put Gorbachev in 
the background). At little cost, he has obtained the explosion of the USSR 
into a myriad of independent countries which, when necessary, can be set one 
against each other at both an economic and military level; "communism" has 
been outlawed (and it is clear that this refers not only to the CPSU, but that 
it is also a preventive measure which can be activated in the future); Russia 
is now ready to be subordinate to Western capitalism in general and to that 
of the USA in particular (thus conquering a precious space which will be 
useful in the inevitable future struggle against German penetration); in addition, 
there is the appetising possibility of exploiting the other "separatist" republics, 
either directly or through the intermediation of Russia, on the basis of the 
maintenance of an economic and monetary "common" space (if this is possible: 
once begun, the game of Balkanisation is not always controllable) *. 

Let it be clear that we are not saying that Eltsin's conscious plan is to 
undersell Russia. His idea of the "peculiar nature of Russia" (which tomorrow 
will become the chauvinism of "Greater Russia") is aimed at combining the 
reduction of the ex-"Empire" to its own national borders, with the relaunching 

f a Greater Russia from which to embark on a Great Power policy based on 
typical imperialist mechanisms. The difficulties come from the fact that increased 
Western tampering with the Russian economy can, in abstract theory, only be 
compensated for by systematically robbing - and ruining - neighbouring 
“independent” states in order to accelerate the "restructuring" of Russia and 


* "Le Monde Diplomatique” is a little confusing when it talks of a West which 


hopes for “the maintenance of a single territory" and of the "two conflicting lines" 
on the argument, one ‘unifying’, the other "dividing". In reality, the two things go 
together: the "unity" of the USSR which is to be preserved is a unity aimed at 
guaranteeing Western robbery throughout the country; but, at the same time, it means 
the demolition of an effective pan-Soviet front capable of lifting its head against such 
a robbery (once again, Yugoslavia provides a helpful example!). The decentralisation 
of political and economic power has better defined the subjects (or the objects?) that 
"the West finally knows it has to deal with" (“Business Week", 2.9.91). The guarantee 
of “maintaining a single territory’ comes afterwards and must be in line with all this. 
Assuming that it can be tranquilly brought about ... 
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its subsequent entry onto the world market as a competitor °. 

Once again, this is not impossible in abstract terms; but it would mean 
stirring up endless conflicts of incalculable significance, not only between Russia 
and its neighbours, but also between the USA and the other Western powers 
determined to divide the ex-Soviet cake among themselves. Not to mention 
the unknown factor of the reaction of the Russian proletariat. We can put it 
like this: the emergence of a competitive "Greater Russia" would accelerate 
the catastrophic course of the capitalist crisis, just as its simple "colonisation" 
would not be painless, because it would inevitably give rise to the reaction 
of an anti-imperialist movement (with or without inverted commas). 

Eltsin's "Russian ethnocentrism" has already alarmed the _ nationalist 
bourgeoisies of the other Republics; in the same way as the concentration of 
powers that he has put into his own hands has even put some areas of Russia's 
“dawning democracy" on the alert. And these are only premonitions of what 
is to come. One prediction is easy to make: not even the people who have 
taken over the perestrojka from Gorbachev will be the ones to see it through 
to its end. The current situation is purely transitory, from both the socio- 
economic and political points of view. After the inglorious failure of Janaev's 
“coup', the coup of Eltsin will not be enough to conclude the affair. The "power 
base" we referred to in paragraph 3 of our summary of the conclusions drawn 
in issue No. 20 of our journal is still incubating. Its manifestation in necessarily 
authoritarian forms is still to come. 


Our fixed idea: and the proletariat? 


Inter-imperialist conflicts for dominion over the USSR and inter-state conflicts 
in the heart of what was once the Soviet. Union. All this is already written 
on the wall. But both of these factors call up a third: the antagonism between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, or rather that of the proletariat of the 


’ Instructive piece of news: 


"The main threat being made by Javlinsky - and behind him by Eltsin and 
Gorbachev - ts that, in the case of a failure to come to an agreement (among 
the Republics, Ed.), Russia could go her own way, bringing ruin to the other 
Republics which need her market, her raw materials and her agricultural 
and industrial production" ("IL Manifesto", 17.9.1991). 


If a fine day can be forecast by the dawn ... 
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individual ex-Soviet states towards their own "national" bourgeoisies and towards 
imperialist pressures. And the transmission of this antagonism to the very heart 
of the metropoli. 

This is the reality underlying the surface (as the Yugoslavian mirror has 
unequivocably demonstrated). 

So, let us begin by asking ourselves: What was the position of the Soviet 
proletariat in relation to the "coup"? Not that of a leading protagonist, certainly. 
But, at the same time, they were never simply a mass which could be 
manoeuvred by either side. In a certain sense, it can be said that what has 
happened since August has given them a first taste of their extraneousness to 
the contending bourgeois solutions; and this could be a useful basis upon which 
to build the subsequent recognition of themselves as an autonomous and 
antagonistic force. 

To go into more detail. 

Janaev's "Committee" (and we remember the role played by Janaev as a 
trade union leader) went so far as to promise the proletariat a degree of wage 
protection and, more limitedly, "a certain security" of employment by means 
of the gentle transition to a "free labour market", as well as the elimination 
of the more obvious and brutal forms of speculation. Little or nothing, given 
that this lure was counter-balanced by a renewed reminder of the need to 
institute the laws of the market to the full and all that this involves. The 
suggested freeze of trade union agitation and the threatened withdrawal of the 
recently acquired freedom of the trade unions could hardly have been music 
in the ears of the workers. It's not surprising that they did not rise to the 
bait. 

This might lead us to believe that they were inevitably on the side of Eltsin. 
But nothing is further from the truth. It is true that Eltsin proclaimed the 
“defence of democracy", identifying it as being "also" in the interests of the 
workers, and it's true that the proletariat has only had a minimal experience 
of what the "Eltsin way" might bring them. But it's equally true that the "mood" 
and plans of this bloc are already identifiable: the "savage laissez-faire" to 
which he makes appeal has got to the point of manipulating a fall in production 
in order to be able to push for a turn of the screw during the "restructuring" 
process which, in the first place, would involve a drastic reduction in 
employment and the "rationalisation" of the remaining workforce (measures 
which already represent a threat to the strength and unity of the proletariat); 
and, as if this wasn't enough, the axe of the "new order" is hanging over the 
hardly sampled exercise of political and trade union rights because of "the 
situation of emergency" (anything but the brainwave of Janaev!). 

What is certain is that Eltsin's call for a general strike was not taken up 
by trade union leaders (traditional or not) who, although it is true they were 
worried about the "Committee" hearing their dissonant voices, were also reluctant 
to be used by Eltsin; nor did it find any echo in the grass roots. Except in 
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certain specific places and sectors, the proletariat did not support the "radicals", 
nor can a proletarian uprising be counted among the decisive factors leading 
to the failure of the "coup". 

We have to disillusion those members of the so-called "left who, because 
of their more than justifiable class hatred of Eltsin, set their hopes on the 
last-ditch safety anchor of Janaev: the "Committee" had cut itself off from 
the proletariat, and vice versa, because of a basic and_ reciprocal 
incommunicability. The distance between the proletariat and Eltsin can be 
welcomed positively only if we are prepared to stake everything on the former, 
without conceding anything to the presumed "saviours of socialism" of the day. 
Being pro- or anti Eltsin, or pro- or anti-Janaev, has nothing to do with 
socialism. A "mature" proletariat would have promptly gone out into the streets 
against Janaev impeding their cohabitation with the "radicals". (While we are 
writing this the television is transmitting the images of the Rumanian miners 
in Bucharest and we note this simple fact: where the "black faces" make 
themselves felt for themselves, there's no room for petit-bourgeois tripe. If the 
same thing had happened in Moscow and Leningrad, we would have seen both 
of the anti-proletarian "champions", Janaev and Eltsin, stealing away. Such was 
not the case, but it will come. In the meantime - true, Cossutta®? - we have 
to stop regretting that the proletariat did not back the “healthy part" ... of 
the bourgeoisie). 

Our fight has still to begin. And its no bad thing that the Soviet proletariat 
have set themselves apart from their future class oppressors. This is the only, 
but precious element upon which to capitalise. And this can be done providing 
that we too (and principally) begin to come to terms with the reasons behind 
the (logical and deserved) Soviet "socialist collapse", from Stalin to Gorbachev, 
in order to reaffirm the reasons for a return in force of authentic communism. 
Whoever is incapable of reaching such heights will no longer even be able 
to cry over lost trenches. The trenches of historical Stalinism are lost and gone 
forever; those of the communism of always are already being dug. We don't 
claim the remains of the past, we demand all of our future! 


(from "Che fare", no.22, November/December 1991) 


° A. Cossutta is one of the leaders of "Rifondazione Comunista" (Communist Re- 


foundation), the reformist organisation born by a "left" split of the ex-PCI (Italian 
Communist Party). 
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